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Arkansas and the Blood of Kansas 


By GRANVILLE D. Davis 


Only a few days before Congress assembled in December, 1853, for 
a session that was to prove one of the most turbulent on record, the 
Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat gave voice to an optimism widely 
felt both North and South: the Compromise of 1850 had brought a 
welcome end to the agitation over slavery. Scarcely had Congress be- 
gun its deliberations, however, when the prevailing calm was shattered 
by the introduction of a bill to organize Nebraska as a territory.’ By 
May, 1854, the resultant Kansas-Nebraska Act had been passed, and 
the spark had been provided with which to set the nation on fire. 

Criticism of this disruptive measure centered around two of its pro- 
visions: the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the popular sover- 
eignty principle for determining the issue of slavery in the two new 
territories. Stephen A. Douglas, the insistent champion of the act, was 
straightway assailed by a host of critics, and his motives have remained 
to this day a favorite subject for scholarly speculation. His calumniators 
have attributed his sponsorship of ‘‘Nebraskaism’’ to as diverse pur- 
poses as a cunning design for financial gain and a blind bid for south- 
ern votes for the presidency.* Yet the detractors evade the question of 

1 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, November 18, 1853. For a north- 
ern Whig opinion, see the Springfield I//inois Daily Journal, January 6, 1854: “Politics 
are growing out of fashion.” 

2 Predictions had been freely made that the Thirty-third Congress would be compelled 
to take up the Nebraska question. See Chicago Weekly Democrat, November 12, 1853; 


P. Orman Ray, The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise (Cleveland, 1909), 178-82, 
188-94. 

3 Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., 282 (January 30, 1854); Springfield Illinois 
Daily Journal, September 23, 1854; Ray, Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 195-219; 
P. Orman Ray, “The Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,”’ in American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Annual Report, 1914 (Washington, 1915), 259-80; Frank H. Hodder, ‘The 
Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,’ in Wisconsin State Historical Society, Proceedings 
(Madison, 1854- ), 1912, pp. 69-86; H. Eduard von Holst, The Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States (8 vols., Chicago, 1876-1892), V, 349-51; James 
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what other kind of territorial legislation would have received the sup- 
port of a congressional majority. The opening of Kansas and Nebraska 
for settlement could no longer be postponed, and Douglas as the 
chairman of the Senate’s committee on territories was compelled to 
bring in a bill acceptable to both northern and southern members. 
Both would have rejected any proposal that lacked a compromise some- 
what on the order of the popular sovereignty arrangement. The Kansas- 
Nebraska Act was an honest, if misguided, effort on Douglas’ part to 
offer a workable solution to a difficult problem.* 

Arkansas Democrats gave prompt endorsement to the Nebraska bill 
and to Douglas as its advocate. Conventions passed resolutions of 
commendation.® In Congress the state’s two senators and two House 
members lent their full support to the act, although A. B. Greenwood 
told the lower house that some of its clauses were “not southern 
enough” for him.® The Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat char- 
acterized the plan to allow settlers to vote slavery in or out of a ter- 
ritory as “able, and bold, and patriotic’’ and an embodiment of the 
principles of the Compromise of 1850." Another Little Rock editor 
reflected the attitude of the state administration when he declared that 
the ‘doctrine of nonintervention by the general government in the 
domestic affairs of the States and territories, is what the South has 
been contending for. She has never recognized the power of Congress 
over the institution of slavery.”* For the senator from Illinois there 
was high praise: ‘Always a citizen of a free State, and always the 
F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (9 vols., New 
York, 1900-1928), I, 429-30; James Schouler, History of the United States of America 
Under the Constitution (7 vols., Washington, 1880-1913), V, 288. 

4 Douglas justified his course in similar vein in his speeches. See Cong. Globe, 33 
Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 337-38 (March 3, 1854); Springfield Illinois State Register, 
November 23, 1854. For a full discussion of Douglas’ motives, see George F. Milton, 
The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War (Boston, 1934), 144-54; 
Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union (2 vols., New York, 1947), II, 78-109; James G. 
Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), 128-35. 

5 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, May 19, June 9, 1854. The con- 
vention for the second congressional district, meeting at Princeton, further resolved that 
the acquisition of Cuba was of “vital importance . . . as a guaranty of our constitutional 
rights.” 

® Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., 1234 (May 19, 1854). 

7 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, February 3, 1854. 


8 Little Rock True Democrat, April 25, 1854. The True Democrat and Governor Elias 
N. Conway invariably spoke with one voice. 
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true and unwavering friend of the South, his support of the bill, will 
carry with it more moral force than if it had been introduced... by 
a southern man. Besides, his commanding talents, and position before 
the country, give great weight to any question which is brought for- 
ward... by him.’” 

The Whigs of the state, on the contrary, held many doubts regard- 
ing the advantages of the projected legislation and spoke out strongly 
against the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. This stand was in 
harmony with Whig sentiment in the North; but where northern 
Whigs saw the move as a rascally trick to introduce slaves above the 
parallel of 36° 30’, Arkansans expressed the fear that planters would 
lose the assurance of slavery south of the line.*° The Little Rock Ar- 
kansas W hig argued that “though we may absorb the whole of Mexico, 
still slaveholders will be excluded therefrom.’”** The Washington 
Telegraph found the bill directly opposed to the South’s best interests. 
“We believe,” said the Telegraph, ‘that the Missouri Compromise was 
a concession made . . . to the wild spirit of Northern fanaticism; and 
that . . . it had the effect of cooling down the intemperate spirits of 
the North.” 

Democrats could see no danger in discarding the Compromise; on 

the contrary, they insisted that strife would continue until the line of 
36° 30’ had been erased. Greenwood held out the promise of tran- 
quillity in his remarks to Congress: 
Then, sir, let us pass this great quieting measure. Let us drive the discussion 
of the slavery question from the Halls of Congress, and leave the institution 
alone with the people. Do this, sir, and in a very brief period political fanaticism 
will have nothing upon which to subsist. Agitators will find no favor with the 
people, and the country will be at peace.** 


Abolitionists might redouble their exertions, but that was a risk that 


® Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, February 3, 1854. 

10 For northern Whig opinion, see Springfield I/linois Daily Journal, January 13, 1854; 
Free West (Chicago, 1853-1855), January 19, 1854; Alton (Ill.) Daily Telegraph, 
January 30, 1854. 

11 Little Rock Arkansas Whig, quoted in Little Rock True Democrat, June 13, 1854. 

12 Washington (Ark.) Telegraph, June 28, 1854. 

13 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 846 (June 7, 1854). Similar views were 
expressed by the Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, June 9, August 25, 
1854. 
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would have to be run. The Missouri Compromise, in the opinion of 
the True Democrat, was a violation of southern rights which popular 
sovereignty now promised to restore; only by that formula could the 
South hope to compel Congress, permanently under free-soil control, 
to admit additional slave states upon application. Even the opponents 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act would “be made to acknowledge its 
beneficence by the peaceful and harmonious influence . . . shed over the 
country.”** 

Four months after those sanguine words were written, the same 
journals began to express despair at ever adjusting the differences be- 
tween the sections. On the evening of September 1, 1854, Stephen A. 
Douglas was howled down by a Chicago crowd as he sought to speak 
in defense of his Nebraska policy, and the news of that episode con- 
vinced the Democrats of Arkansas that the North was beyond redemp- 
tion.’ An anguished cry went up: ‘The man who had done but simple 
and even handed justice to the south, was prevented the free exercise 
of speech, by these northern fanatics.” The failure to support the 
Fugitive Slave Law had been evidence enough of the North’s bad 
faith, and now the revulsion from the Kansas-Nebraska Act was 
deemed definite proof of malevolence and criminality." 

The State Gazette and Democrat forthwith began to talk in terms 
of secession and was joined on that ground by the Arkadelphia Arkan- 
saw Traveler. “The time has come,” said the Gazette solemnly, “for 
the south to act... . If the Union be dissolved, which God avert, let the 
responsibility rest, where it rightfully belongs, with the north.”** In 
anticipation of a possible separation, both papers urged the tightening 
of the bonds between the southern states, the building of railroads, 
the buying of southern goods, and the development of an attitude of 

14 Little Rock True Democrat, June 27, 1854. 

15 [hbid., October 4, 1854. Stories from the Chicago Times and the Detroit Free Press 
were reprinted at length. 

16 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, October 13, 1854. 

17 Northern violation of the Fugitive Slave Law, both by neglect and by mob action, 


was a standing southern grievance. See Washington (Ark.) Telegraph, June 14, 1854; 
Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, October 13, 20, 27, 1854, and passim; 


Little Rock True Democrat, April 4, 24, May 29, 1855, and passim; Des Arc Citizen, 
November 24, 1855. 


18 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, October 13, 1854. 
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independence."* “The mere idea of Union,” declared the Gazette, “has 
no charms for us if it is to be purchased at the sacrifice of our . 
self respect.”’*° 

The fateful word had been spoken, but Arkansas was not ready 
for secession in 1854. There was much to do and a variety of causes 
to espouse in a region that had enjoyed less than twenty years of 
statehood, and the scattered residents were busy with many things.” 
Hard work was needed to overcome the crop failures brought on by 
the summer’s unprecedented drought.** Rivers must be made navigable, 
and railways must be constructed.** The state constitution needed revi- 
sion.** Temperance reformers were demanding a hearing.** In addition 
to those local matters, problems national and international attracted the 
attention of the populace away from sectionalism, and newspapers 
tended to devote less space to Kansas than to the Crimea. The Witts- 
burg Messenger, for example, used only nine lines to announce the 
initiation and progress of Douglas’ Nebraska bill but had room in the 
same issue for a full column on a clash between Russia and Turkey.” 
Moreover, the American bombardment of an unknown Nicaraguan vil- 
lage, Greytown, called forth more excited comment in Arkansas in 
1854 than did the signing of the Kansas-Nebraska Act.** Some hotheads 


19 [bid., October 27, 1854, quoting Arkansaw Traveler. 

20 [bid., November 10, 1854. 

*1 The population total for Arkansas in 1854 was 247,112, of which 187,219 were 
whites, 614 free Negroes, and 59,279 slaves. See Arkansas General Assembly, Senate 
Journal, 1854-1855, Appendix, 111-13. 

22 MS. Diary of Judge John W. Brown, July, August, September, 1854, passim. Judge 
Brown was a Camden resident. The writer is indebted to Mrs. Van E. Manning and 
Mr. Sam V. Bracy, Jr., of Little Rock for the use of their great-grandfather’s invaluable 
journal. 


23 Des Arc Citizen, May 5, 1855, and passim; Fayetteville Arkansian, April 2, 1859, 
and passim; Batesville Democratic Sentinel, April 22, 1859, and passim; Little Rock 
Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, 1854-1858, passim. See also A. B. Greenwood to 
E. H. English, April 18, 1854, in E. H. English MSS. (Arkansas History Commission, 
Little Rock). In this letter, Greenwood indicates concern about pending railway legis- 
lation but makes no mention of Douglas’ proposed Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

24 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, 1854-1858, passim. For example, 
on June 9, 1854, three times more space was given to the advocacy of a call for a state 
constitutional convention than to the news of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

25 Ibid., May 19, 1854; Diary of Judge John W. Brown, January 8, 1855. 

26 Wittsburg Messenger, February 14, 1854. All papers of the state gave full accounts 
of the Crimean War. 

27 Adeline Harrison to Samantha D. McAlmont, November 23, 1854, in Myra Mc- 
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might rant about withdrawal from the Union, but they found few at 
that time in Arkansas to listen. 

That seeming indifference is surprising in view of the proximity of the 
Kansas line. The northwest corner of Arkansas almost touched the new 
territory, and the prospect of adding another slave state might have 
been expected to crowd out all other considerations from the minds of 
near-by proslavery neighbors. While the Nebraska bill was before 
Congress, predictions had been made that there would be “quite an 
emigration” from Arkansas into Kansas.** No such rush came, not 
even when stories began to be circulated about the exertion of effort 
to abolitionize the territory.*” Only when Kansas commenced to bleed 
freely did Arkansas manifest real concern. 

Kansas need not have bled. “It took a world of mismanagement,” 
one frontiersman asserted, ‘‘to turn poor houseless squatters who have 
fences to make and corn to raise, and wives and children to feed into 
rebels to be kept down with ball and bayonet.’ Had that unhappy 
land been opened to the normal flow of settlement, the policy of 
popular sovereignty could have operated smoothly. Extremists of both 
sections refused to have it so. They threw caution and rectitude to the 
winds and turned Kansas and the nation into a battleground. 

While the Kansas-Nebraska Act was still in its formative stage, the 
North began a vigorous mobilization to save that part of the public 
domain from slavery. Abolitionist New England organized “emigrant 
aid societies” for the avowed purpose of raising millions of dollars 
with which to encourage free-soilers to move westward.*’ Eli Thayer, 
Almont Vaughan MSS. (in possession of Mrs. Kent Jackson, Little Rock). Mrs. 
McAlmont had written from Little Rock to Ohio relatives and received this reply: “You 
ask my opinion about . . . Greytown . . . well we have long since ceased to talk about it; 
here Nebraska & Anti-Nebraska has been all the cry.”” The Greytown affair involved an 
Arkansas political leader, Solon Borland, the United States minister to Nicaragua, and 
Borland’s words and deeds help account for the unusual amount of Arkansas interest in 
the wretched episode. For a full story of the destruction of Greytown, see Nevins, Ordeal 
of the Union, Ul, 364-67. 

28 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 381 (February 25, 1854). The speaker 
was Senator A. C. Dodge of Iowa. 

29 The first news of this sort reached Arkansas only a few days after the opening of 
Kansas. See Little Rock True Democrat, June 27, 1854. 

30 James Shields to Stephen A. Douglas, March 6, 1856, in Stephen A. Douglas MSS. 
(University of Chicago). 


31 The amount actually raised was less than $150,000. See Edward Channing, A History 
of the United States (6 vols., New York, 1905-1925), VI, 161. 
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the founder of the movement, was accorded full co-operation by Horace 
Greeley and other publishers of anti-Nebraska journals. In August, 
1854, the first band of aided emigrants was shepherded into Kansas 
by a company agent, Dr. Charles Robinson, and before the end of the 
year the associations could boast that three thousand settlers had been 
sent into the territory. The majority of the northern migrants to Kansas 
were unaided, but Southerners were blinded to that fact by the greater 
publicity given the aid societies. 

As the emigrants passed through proslavery Missouri, they enraged 
all listeners with their “Freeman's Song”: 

From our mountains in the North 

Freedom's legions sally forth, 

Shouting o’er the trembling earth 

Death to Slavery !** 

David R. Atchison and Benjamin F. Stringfellow thereupon set out 
to make reprisals; they incited their fellow Missourians to form secret 
lodges and promised not to be outmatched in fanaticism. In Novem- 
ber, 1854, they gave an initial demonstration of their tactics when a 
gang, several hundred strong, crossed over into Kansas and stuffed 
ballot boxes in behalf of the “right” congressional delegate. Four 
months later these “border ruffians’” repeated their offense and thus 
guaranteed the election of a proslavery majority in the territorial legisla- 
ture. “Hail patriotic squatter sovereigns,’ was an ironic northern com- 
ment.** 

Free-soilers were not long in answering the Missourian challenge. 
Under the leadership of Charles Robinson and James Lane, they estab- 
lished a legislature of their own at Topeka and arrayed themselves for 
battle with the rival assembly at Lecompton. Two inept governors, 
Andrew Reeder and Wilson Shannon, successively made unavailing 
attempts to bring the factions under control. The first collision came in 
the bloodless “Wakarusa War,” but whisky and gunfire kept passions 
aroused ‘and provoked incidents that were far from bloodless. At last 
in May, 1856, a drunken sheriff directed a proslavery posse in sacking 
the town of Lawrence, and in retaliation a grim old paranoiac named 


82 Quoted in Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (2 vols., Boston, 
1928), Il, 301. 


33 Alton (Ill.) Weekly Courier, April 5, 1855. 
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John Brown began his march toward lasting glory by arousing a free- 
state band to do cold-blooded mass murder on the Pottawatomie. Order 
was finally restored by able and impartial John M. Geary, President 
Franklin Pierce’s third choice as territorial governor.” 

Those events did not pass unnoticed in Arkansas. Her people may 
have been concerned with a wide assortment of interests, but pillage 
and murder were calculated to center attention upon Kansas. Even the 
Crimean War was shunted into the background as Lane and Brown 
and Atchison and Stringfellow sought to outdo each other. 

At the outset some heed had been paid to the emigrant aid societies, 
and growling protests had been raised at their determination “to force 

. colonization by a hired inundation of abolition adventurers.’’** For 
that reason the border ruffian invasions were looked upon by Arkansas 
partisans of squatter sovereignty as proper political campaigning. The 
Gazette and Democrat echoed the sentiments of South Carolina's 
Charleston Mercury: ‘All honor to the gallant Missouri Slaveholders! 
All honor to the bold and earnest Atchison, who has led off in this 
manly work!’’** The Trae Democrat was in an equally jubilant mood: 
“We hail the first fruit of the much abused act of Congress organizing 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska.”’’ The stirring news prompted 
citizens of Crawford County to gather for an endorsement meeting in 
the Van Buren courthouse where a resolution announced that “the 
pulse of the mighty south beats with joy at this triumph of southern 


34 The full story of “Bleeding Kansas” is told in House Reports, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., 
No. 200 (Serial No. 869); sbid., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 104, Parts 1 and 2 (Serial 
Nos. 1106 and 1107); Beveridge, Lincoln, Il, 298-336; Channing, History of the United 
States, VI, 160-76; Milton, The Eve of Conflict, 187-200; Nevins, Ordeal of the Union, 
II, 301-486; Roy F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of the Granite Hills (Phila- 
delphia, 1931), 408-18, 435-45; Rhodes, History of the United States, ll, 34-42, 54-63, 
106-24; Wendell H. Stephenson, “The Political Career of General James H. Lane,”’ in Kan- 
sas State Historical Society, Publications (Topeka, 1886-1930), III (1930), 41-83; Oswald 
G. Villard, John Brown, 1800-1859: A Biography Fifty Years After (Boston, 1910), 
79-188. New England Emigrant Aid Company, History of the New-England Emigrant 
Aid Company (Boston, 1862) is a useful pamphlet. 

85 Charleston (S.C.) Mercury, quoted in Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and 
Democrat, April 20, 1855. See also Little Rock True Democrat, June 27, 1854, January 
17, 1855. 

36 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, April 20, 1855. 

87 Little Rock True Democrat, April 17, 1855. 
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patriotism, over the white slaves of A. Lawrence & Co., Wendall [sic} 
Phillips & Co.”"** 

To be sure the violent methods of the ruffians cast a shadow over the 
victory, but justification was found in the actions of Thayer and his 
cohorts.** Nor was the North permitted to censure the slavocrats. The 
Fayetteville South-West Independent scored northern critics as busy- 
bodies: “Vile calumniations against the people of Missouri, in refer- 
ence to the late election in Kansas, are circulated all over the north, 
where it is falsely proclaimed that Kansas is in the midst of a ‘border 
warfare’ and Western Missouri under a reign of Terror unequalled by 
that of Marat.’*® Everywhere, however, uneasiness was on display, for 
none doubted that the northern reaction would be violent.*’ All pre- 
dicted a prolonged and bitter contest, one in which the South must 
be prepared to stand its ground. ““We have compromised long enough,’ 
asserted the True Democrat, “and we have nothing left to compromise 
upon. "** 

That determination was strengthened by the array of Kansas out- 
rages. The highly colored dispatches from the embattled territory were 
full of bloody details, and Arkansas editors made full use of them in 
inflaming their readers. The Trwe Democrat headed one story: “WAR 
IN KANSAS—FIGHTING AND BLOODSHED. THE PRO-SLAVERY SETTLERS 
TO BE EXTERMINATED.”** The South-West Independent likened Jim 
Lane to Alaric and Attila and denounced the “atrocious butcheries”’ 
of his followers.** The Batesville Independent Balance warned that the 
free-soilers were endangering the peace of the nation, but the True 

88Van Buren Intelligencer, quoted in Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and 
Democrat, April 27, 1855. S. F. Cottrell presided over the meeting and George Austin 
acted as secretary. J. B. Ogden, C. F. Brown, A. Clarke, and J. T. Humphreys formed the 
resolutions committee. Jesse Turner and George W. Clarke made speeches. 

39 Some lamely contended that the ruffians were bona fide settlers. See Little Rock 
Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, June 8, 1855. 

4° Fayetteville South-West Independent, July 14, 1855. 

41 Jacksonport Tribune and True American, October 6, 1855. 

#2 Little Rock True Democrat, April 17, 1855. The same uncompromising views were 
expressed by the Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, April 20, June 8, 
15, 1855, and the Fayetteville South-West Independent, July 14, 1855. 


43 Little Rock True Democrat, September 2, 1856. 
*4 Fayetteville South-West Independent, September 5, 1856. 
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Democrat believed that the peace was already lost.*® “The greatest 
excitement prevails,” the True Democrat’s account read, “war—civil 
war, has commenced in earnest, and with all the horrors conceivable. .. . 
Women and children have been murdered—property destroyed—the 
pro-slavery settlers are being driven from their homes.’’** The aboli- 
tionists, of course, were wholly to blame: “The villain who denies the 
right of a fellow-citizen to his property would not hesitate to deny the 
right of his fellow-citizen to his life.’’*” 

Nor were Arkansans permitted to forget that the battle was being 
fought only a short distance away. “Kansas is upon the very border of 
Arkansas,” warned the Trve Democrat. ‘‘Our citizens have a deep stake 
in the issue—W ith Kansas a slave State, all will be well. With it as a 
free State, our property will be rendered insecure, and troubles and 





annoyances unnumbered will be the lot of our people.’’** Slaveholders 
scarcely needed a new warning about the insecurity of their human 
property; they had long been concerned about the successes of the 
Underground Railway, and they well knew that Kansas could become 
a convenient way station for fugitive slaves. Some came to fear that 
a free-soil triumph in Kansas would be but a prelude to the abolition- 
izing of Arkansas.* 
Cc 

Presently strident appeals began to be heard from the proslavery 
leaders of Kansas. Atchison and Stringfellow sent forth a call for men 
and money with which to wrest the territory from the abolitionists, and 
the Arkansas press joined in a chorus of approval.*’ It was urged that 
action be taken without further delay to regain the initiative lost to 
Eli Thayer’s emigrants and their Sharp's rifles, and in that work Ark- 
ansas was asked to set a worthy example for southern states more 
distant from the scene of trouble.” 

45 Batesville Independent Balance, September 12, 1856. Union-loving men also began 
to despair. See Diary of Judge John W. Brown, August 21, September 9, 1856. 

46 Little Rock True Democrat, September 2, 1856. See also ihid., March 18, June 24, 
August 19, September 16, October 28, November 4, 1856. 

47 Fayetteville South-West Independent, June 20, 1856. 

‘8 Little Rock True Democrat, September 2, 1856. See also sbid., December 11, 1855, 
May 20, September 23, 1856; Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, Decem- 
ber 28, 1855; Fayetteville South-West Independent, July 18, 1856. 

49 Little Rock True Democrat, September 30, 1856. 


50 Tbid., August 19, 1856. 
51 [bid., December 11, 1855, January 1, September 9, 1856; Little Rock Arkansas 
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The first proposal to raise funds in Arkansas had been made long 
before Atchison and Stringfellow wrote their “law and order’ letter. 
In December, 1855, a plantation owner, identified only as “X,” ad- 
dressed a communication to the Trve Democrat setting forth a scheme 
with which to counteract the labors of ‘‘evil-minded individuals in the 
northern States.’”* Announcing that he was ready to turn one hundred 
dollars over to a committee, ‘““X’’ recommended that all slaveholders 
pay a voluntary tax of one dollar per slave and that the money be used 
to send enough Southerners into Kansas to make certain that it would 
become a slave state.” Two weeks later a like suggestion came 
from Woodville in Ashley County over the signatures of William C. 
Sawyer, Joseph F. Bussey, George Brown, M. E. Sawyer, and Joseph 
B. Griffin.’* Some official sanction was accorded the project when the 
True Democrat, the state administration’s organ, commended it and 
advocated the formation of a Little Rock emigrant aid society, but so 
little interest was shown in this, ‘the most important matter now before 
the people of the south,” that for the time being the subject was 
dropped.” 

The alarming character of the news of the “civil war” in Kansas, 
however, prompted a renewal of the pleas for the establishment of an 
association to induce settlers to join the besieged southern forces. In 
support of that interventionist design, the Trae Democrat wrote blunt 
words to the hesitant of Little Rock: “The move is an excellent one. 
It ought to have been made months ago. Our men ought to have been 
now present in the territory. Arkansas has been too luke warm. She 
has as yet contributed nothing to the cause, though her interests in the 
issue are second to those of no State in the Union. Let us now do our 
duty.”°® A call for a mass meeting was issued, and a date of assembly 


was announced, but the day passed without the setting up of an organ- 


State Gazette and Democrat, April 12, 1856; Batesville Independent Balance, September 
12, 1856. 

52 Little Rock True Democrat, December 11, 1855. 

53 Ibid. “X"’ added that if Kansas should be refused admission as a slave state, then 
“we of the south will welcome her to a constitutional, law-abiding, State rights southern 
confederacy.” 

54 Tbid., January 1, 1856. 

55 Ibid. 

56 Tbid., September 2, 1856. 
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ization.*’ A month afterward, the True Democrat was still exhorting 
the faithful “not to suffer the cause in Kansas to go by default.”** 

Elsewhere in the state a more favorable response greeted the True 
Democrat's entreaties, although the flurry of “Kansas meetings’’ fell 
considerably short of the request that each county show its colors.*® In 
mid-September three county groups gathered for a discussion of ways 
and means of defeating the abolitionists; one met at Brownsville in 
Prairie County, another at South Bend in Arkansas County, and a third 
at Warren in Bradley County.*’ Each assemblage exhibited a bellicose 
spirit, promising to “meet rifle with rifle, and knife with knife.” All 
agreed that their very safety depended on the maintenance of southern 
institutions in Kansas. At every meeting the chairman named solicitors 
to collect funds and recruit emigrants, and in one instance a leaf was 
taken from colonial history by the appointment of a committee of cor- 
respondence to keep in touch with partisans throughout Arkansas. 

Those belated signs of zeal moved the True Democrat to begin talk- 
ing in terms of a thousand emigrants and led to the publication of a 
new exhortation: 


The money expended, and the trouble taken, will never be regretted. . . . Let 
meetings be held and means subscribed and paid up, and emigrants to the ter- 
ritory be equipped and put in motion. This much is our duty to the south and 
to ourselves, let us discharge it like men. The interest of Arkansas, as well as 
the whole south, demands that Kansas be made a slave State.** 


57 Tbid. 

58 Ibid., September 30, 1856. 

59 [bid., September 2, 23, 1856. 

6° Tbid., September 23, 30, 1856. 

61 [bid., September 23, 1856 

62 [bid. This was the work of the Arkansas County session. Among the participants in 
the meeting in Arkansas County were Colonel L. B. Luckie, Dr. James L. Goree, and Dr. 
James Robb. Chairman Luckie named as fund raisers Dr. John A. Jordan, General Sam 
Mitchell, Judge Thomas Fletcher, Colonel James Smith, Dr. B. W. Lee, Captain E. C. 
Morton, Colonel R. H. Douglas, and Colonel T. Farrelly. The names of the following 
are listed in the minutes of the Bradley County assembly: James H. Walker, M. T. 
McGehee, James Clary, J. Gould, B. Abbott, T. F. Sorrells, Colonel A. C. Jones, a Mr. 
Slemons, and a Mr. Horn. The report of the Prairie County meeting includes the follow- 
ing: B. C. Totten, William T. Jones, A. Williams, W. J. Darby, James L. Hunt, William 
L. Rogers, and E. M. Williams. The subscription committee members for Prairie County 
were Dr. W. C. Hazen, H. Reynolds, Thomas Alison, Aser Pipkin, David Royster, 
Charles Hallem, Jesse C. Bogard, P. A. Thomasson, Stephen Mills, George Owings, a Dr. 
Brittain, and several of those named above as participants in the meetings. 
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Yet no other Kansas convocations were reported thereafter, and none 
of the expansive plans made in the few meetings that were held ever 
brought results. Some Arkansas residents did move to Kansas, but they 
went unaided by any resettlement society. Some money was raised, but 
the amount was too small to be of value to the southern cause. The 
Arkansas County solicitors seem to have done the best job of securing 
funds, but even with the help of Dr. John A. Jordan’s subscription of 
$500 they were able to announce a total of only $1,200."" Moreover, a 
strong suspicion prevailed that many of the pledges were never paid 
by the subscribers.” Most of the relief program simply failed to get 
past the resolution stage.” 

This inaction may be explained in part by the return of peace to 
Kansas. Upon the announcement that Governor Geary had quelled 
the rival factions, interest in the contest began to lag, and emigrant 
aid society organizers turned to other tasks.°’ Warnings that the truce 
was only temporary went unheeded by the reluctant Arkansans.** For 
the will to give battle had by no means been widespread, as one 
despairing editor admitted: “And yet when the news of these barbari- 
ties came the other day, there was no expression of indignation—not 
a move on the part of any one to manifest the slightest spirit of 
resistance. The accounts were read as highly entertaining news.’** The 
truth is that Arkansas did suffer the cause in Kansas to go by default. 

No Arkansas companies ever reached the area of conflict, but a few 
Arkansas residents played significant roles in the Kansas upheaval. The 
state press claimed as a native son John W. Whitheld, the delegate to 

64 [hbid., quoting Memphis Appeal. 

®5 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, August 28, 1858. The Gazette 
charged: ‘Thousands of dollars were subscribed, and never paid, to force slavery into 
Kansas. Hundreds of volunteers were enrolled, who never went to Kansas.” 

°8 On this point, see George W. Clarke to T. J. Key, Fayetteville, August 15, 1859, 
published in Fayetteville Arkansian, September 30, 1859. It is also significant that Judge 
John W. Brown's painstaking daily journal makes no mention of a Kansas meeting or 
the solicitation of funds. See Diary of Judge John W. Brown, 1856, passim, and Horace 
Adams, “The Year 1856 as Viewed by an Arkansas Whig,” in Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly (Fayetteville, 1942- ), I (1942), 124-33. 

67 Little Rock True Democrat, October 7, 21, 1856. 

68 [bid., October 28, November 4, 25, December 2, 1856. The issue of December 2 
described further activity on the part of northern emigrant aid groups. 


69 Fayetteville South-West Independent, September 5, 1856. The Fayetteville sector, 
closest to Kansas, might have been expected to be the most excited region of Arkansas. 
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Congress chosen in the first border ruffian election, but Whitfield had 
lived in Arkansas less than two years.” Two bona fide Arkansans who 
saw service in the Kansas warfare were Dr. Blake Little and his son 
John H. Little; Dr. Little lost wealth and John Little lost his life when 
a free-soil gang raided Fort Scott and plundered their store.”* An- 
other participant was George W. Clarke, a government Indian agent 
who became a thorn in the flesh of the free-soilers. Clarke paid a visit 
to Arkansas after some preliminary brushes with the free-staters and 
was hailed by his old friends of Van Buren as the man of the hour; 
during his stay he repeatedly spoke in favor of a concerted emigration 
movement into Kansas, and as a former editor and state senator he was 
always able to command a hearing.’* Upon his return to Kansas, Clarke 
took up the fight against Lane and Robinson and continued to serve as 
a leader of the proslavery men until all hope of success was lost.** Few 
slavocrats were hated more by the abolitionists than was George W. 
Clarke.” 


70 Little Rock True Democrat, January 17, 1855; Ansel Wold (comp.), Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928), 1694. Allan 
Nevins states that Daniel Woodson, the first territorial secretary and once the acting 
governor, was an Arkansan. See Nevins, Ordeal of the Union, Il, 312, 483-84. 

71 George W. Clarke to T. J. Key, Fayetteville, August 15, 1859, in Fayetteville 
Arkansian, September 30, 1859; H. H. Johnson, “Early Kansas Days, Personal Recollec- 
tions,” in Salina (Kan.) Farmers’ Advocate, March 21, 1879; Thomas F. Robley, History 
of Bourbon County, Kansas. To the Close of 1865 (Fort Scott, 1894), 61, 71, 79, 83; 
Villard, John Brown, 366-67. Dr. Blake Little is shown to have lived at Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, and in Benton County, Arkansas. The writer wishes to thank Helen M. McFar- 
land of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, for help on this point. 

72 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, March 23, 1855; Little Rock 
True Democrat, March 21, May 1, 1855; Van Buren Intelligencer, quoted in Little Rock 
Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, April 27, 1855. 

73 George W. Clarke to T. J. Key, Fayetteville, August 15, 1859, in Fayetteville 
Arkansian, September 30, 1859. For the information about Clarke, see sbid., February 
24, 1860; Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, January 10, 1851; Little 
Rock Arkansas Democrat, January 3, 1881. 

74 Sara Robinson, Kansas: Its Interior and Exterior Life (Boston, 1856), 124, 145, 
184-85, 216, 254, 325-26. In this biased contemporary account, Mrs. Charles Robinson, 
wife of the abolitionist leader, makes liberal use of such words as “evil,” “infamy,” and 
“murderer” in all of her references to Clarke. See also House Reports, 34 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 200 (Serial No. 869), II, 1121-29; A. J. Hoole to Elizabeth Hoole, August 
27, 1856, in Kansas Historical Quarterly (Topeka, 1931-  ), III (1934), 63; Shaler W. 
Eldridge, “Recollections of Early Days in Kansas,” in Kansas State Historical Society, 
Publications, 11 (1920), 52-53; Villard, John Brown, 126. Since Clarke is assigned a 
variety of given names and military titles by the several authors and witnesses, it should 
be observed that the only Clarke who served as a government Indian agent in Kansas in 
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“Bleeding Kansas’ naturally became the burning issue of the poli- 
tical campaigns of 1856. For two years spokesmen of the sections had 
seen to it that all matters of moment were subordinated to the dis- 
cussion of the experiment in popular sovereignty. Parties had been split 
asunder as a result, and some had died and new ones had been born. 
Invective replaced debate, and threats of bodily violence became com- 
mon. The most intemperate words of all were spoken by Senator 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts when he ascribed the outrages in 
Kansas to southern “hirelings picked from the drunken spew and 
vomit of an uneasy civilization.’** The brutal retaliatory beating of 
Sumner by South Carolina’s Preston Brooks inflamed the North and 
gladdened hotheads of the South, and Nebraskaism was credited with 
the creation of another point of contention. Congress once again took 
on the desperate appearance of 1850 when members had carried 
revolvers and bowie knives to the sessions.”® 

The assault on Sumner brought forth but brief comment in Ark- 
ansas, for there the caning of an abolitionist was an old story.’’ Four 
months earlier an Arkansas congressman had been involved in a com- 
parable affray that claimed the nation’s attention and, as far as Ark- 
ansans were concerned, completely eclipsed the Sumner-Brooks episode. 
This altercation, between Albert Rust of Camden and Horace Greeley 
of the New York Tribune, grew out of the prolonged contest to elect 
a speaker of the House. After a hundred ballots had failed, Rust vainly 
offered a resolution suggesting that the names of the contending candi- 
dates be withdrawn; and that recommendation a Tribune editorial 
branded a “discreditable proposition.”"* Rust took offense and sought 
out Greeley, who was visiting in Washington at the time; twice he set 


the 1850's was George W. Clarke of Van Buren, Arkansas. See “Official Roster of Kansas, 
1854-1925,” in Kansas State Historical Society, Collections (Topeka, 1875-1928), XVI, 
732. 

75 Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 531, 534 (May 19, 1856). 

76 Thomas L. Harris to Charles H. Lanphier, February 21, 1850, in Charles H. Lan- 
phier MSS. (Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield). 

77 Little Rock True Democrat, June 10, 1856; Batesville Independent Balance, August 
29, 1856. 

78 Washington (D.C.) Union, quoted in Little Rock True Democrat, February 26, 
1856. For Rust’s resolution, see House Journal, 34 Cong., 1 and 2 Sess. (Serial No. 838), 
I, 356; Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., 280, 283 (January 21, 22, 1856). 
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upon the editor, first on the Capitol grounds and later at a hotel. In 
neither instance did Greeley make any attempt to defend himself.” 

The Little Rock Trve Democrat led the way in expressing approval 
of Rust’s imperious display: 


We make no attempt to conceal our satisfaction at the flogging any time of an 
abolitionist—especially one who sits in his editorial sanctum in New York, and 
counsels his brother abolitionists in Kansas, to use “Sharp's rifles’ and bowie 
knives as proper weapons against the slave holders, or wanders to Washington 
to coerce and intimidate the representatives of the people into his wicked and 
mischievous measures. Greeley received nothing more than his deserts.*° 


Southerners generally heaped commendation upon Rust, but the citizens 
of Eastport, Mississippi, outdid all others; the Eastporters presented 
him with a medal of gold bearing the inscription “Hit him again.”™' 

As the opening day of the state Democratic conventions neared, 
friends of Rust snatched at the Greeley affair as a compelling reason 
for the renomination of the Camden congressman.** “Indeed I regard 
it,” one declared, “as a necessity resting upon those who desire the 
well-being not only of Arkansas, but of southern interests, to retain 
and support Col. Rust in his present position, at least for one term 
more.”’** Yet at the second district meeting at Hot Springs Edward A. 
Warren of Camden won the nomination. The delegates announced, 
however, that they retained an “undiminished confidence” in Rust and 
went on record as endorsing ‘the gentlemanly manner in which he 
chastised the abolition Know Nothing editor.“ The choice of Warren 
was personal, and the rejection of Rust had no connection with his 
course in Washington. 

79 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, February 9, 1856; Little Rock 
True Democrat, February 12, 26, 1856. The brawl nearly led Rust to challenge Thomas 
R. Horton, congressman for New York, but further trouble was avoided. See Little Rock 
True Democrat, March 11, 1856. 

*9 Little Rock True Democrat, February 26, 1856. 

81 [bid. One of the congratulatory messages read: “O, thou potent disenchanter, Rust 
of Arkansas! Thou Wizard of the West! One touch of thy magic wand, and this abolition 
saint stands revealed a criminal whom felons might scorn.” [bid., March 18, 1856, quoting 
Washington (D. C.) Union. One of the worst attempts at humor connected with the 
affair may be found in the True Democrat of April 29, 1856: “Why is Horace Greeley 
like a field of damaged wheat? Because he has been struck by the Rust.” 

“2 [bid., April 8, 29, 1856. 
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The Democrats rounded out their ticket in Arkansas by naming Gov- 
ernor Elias N. Conway and Congressman A. B. Greenwood of Benton- 
ville for re-election. All stood solidly on the same platform, a vigorous 
confirmation of the Kansas-Nebraska Act and its popular sovereignty 
doctrine. Months before the state convention assembled county meet- 
ings had adopted resolutions embracing Nebraskaism, and speakers 
had held up popular sovereignty as the only true party gospel.*° Craw- 
ford County citizens had proclaimed the principle of squatter sover- 
eignty holy and untouchable, “as natural and inalienable as that given 
by God to Adam when he placed him in the garden of Eden.’’** In 
Arkansas, Nebraskaism was the one test of Democratic orthodoxy in- 
sisted upon in 1856. 

All of the state’s opponents of the Democratic party gathered under 
the standard of the new American party. Out of the eastern states two 
years before had come a secret order bearing the name “Know No- 
thing,” an antiforeign and Protestant organization that was nourished 
by unreasoning prejudice. Together with another new group, the 
Republicans, the Know Nothings had made raids on the Whigs and the 
Democrats and had grown into a national party of moderate size. The 
“dark lantern society” in 1856 placed a former President, Millard Fill- 
more, at the head of its ticket as the opponent of the Democrats’ James 
Buchanan and the Republicans’ John C. Frémont. Under the label 
“American,” the Know Nothings sought to convince the people that 
they were unionists struggling against the sectionalism fostered by their 
rivals. 

The appeal to nationalism was not without effect in Arkansas, but 
more important to the American party's adherents was the need of a 
rallying point for opposition to the Democrats. The Whig patty had 
languished and its members were at loose ends; presently a mutual 
dislike for the Democracy drew Whigs and Know Nothings together.’ 
A show was made of arousing Arkansans to the spurious menace of 
foreigners and Catholics, but for the most part the Americans directed 

55 Pine Bluff Republican, March 15, 1856; Little Rock True Democrat, September 25, 
October 30, November 13, 20, 1855, January 22, February 26, March 11, 18, 25, 1856. 
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their energies to an abusive attack on the Democrats.** A full slate of 
state officials was placed before the voters in 1856, James Yell of Jeffer- 
son County being nominated for governor and Hugh F. Thomason of 
Crawford County and Absalom Fowler of Pulaski County for the two 
positions in Congress.” 

At the first appearance of the Know Nothings, Arkansas Democrats 
had assailed them as dangerous and ridiculed them as deluded.*’ The 
principles of the secret society were denounced as unconstitutional, and 
patriots were warned to steer clear of its meetings.’’ Census figures 
were used to flout the pretense of fear that alien elements were about 
to take over the country; Democrats refused to see danger in the pres- 
ence in their midst of a handful of Catholics and foreigners.** Leaders 
of the Democracy warned their fotlowers against witch hunts and 
insisted that nothing must turn their attention away from the more 
serious business of preserving southern institutions.*° 

The workings of Nebraskaism then became the main issue in the 
election of 1856. The Democrats, of course, repudiated as antisouthern 
anyone who questioned popular sovereignty either in principle or in 
operation. The Americans, for their part, rejected the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act as a proper test of Southernism, and their candidate for governor 
went so far as to condemn the repeal of the Missouri Compromise on 
the ground that it was a step toward civil war.** That was more than 
the Democrats could stand; they took the Know Nothings to task for 
offering justification for the abolitionists in their war on Southerners in 

88 Helena Southern Shield, February 23, 1856; Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and 
Democrat, 1855-1856, passim. 

89 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, May 3, 17, 1856; Dallas T. 
Herndon, Annals of Arkansas (4 vols., Hopkinsville, Ky., 1947), I, 157. 

9 Little Rock True Democrat, June 27, August 9, 1854; Little Rock Arkansas State 
Gazette and Democrat, August 4, 25, 1854. In June, 1855, however, C. C. Danley of the 
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State Gazette and Democrat, June 15, July 6, August 10, 1855. 
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Kansas.*° The Trwe Democrat’s columns crackled: “Which are you in 
favor of, citizens of Arkansas—Conway and the Kansas act? or Yell 
and the Missouri compromise which denies to southerners the right to 
emigrate to Kansas?” 

In the August elections, the citizens decided in favor of Conway 
and the Kansas act by a two-to-one majority, and Greenwood and 
Warren also scored easy Democratic victories in the contests for the 
seats in Congress.** Three months later Arkansas added its electoral 
votes to Buchanan's winning total, but not before the threat of seces- 
sion had again been raised by the radicals. The extremists warned that 
a Republican victory would mean the dissolution of the Union. The 
True Democrat's tone was grave: 

Thus perilously standing upon the brink of revolution, it behooves every man 
to reflect what is his duty and sternly seek to perform it, step by step. . . . Our 
first step is towards the ballot box, where, if governed by reason and the right, 
we can and must dispel the gloom that is fast gathering around us. Imminent 
is the danger of the Union now, and it may be the last ballot we shall ever 
cast.°° 
The election of Buchanan calmed the fears of the die-hards for a while. 
One more ballot at least was assured. 

The American advocates of a strong Union, on the contrary, were 
filled with black despair. During the campaign they had contended, 
both in public and in private, that the Democrats were pressing the 
Kansas issue in order to hasten secession; in their opinion the defeat 
of Fillmore meant the breakup of the nation.*® One diarist dipped his 
pen in gloom: “It goes to convince me still further that the Govern- 
ment won't stand long. As I long ago predicted the Democratic 
party will be the power and the slavery question the pretext, which the 
traitors of the Ultra section South as well as the ‘higher law’ men of 

% Little Rock True Democrat, July 29, 1856. 

6 Ibid. 

97 Tbid., August 26, 1856. The Americans were more successful, however, in the races 
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the North will make use of to consummate their traitorous motto of 
Rule or Ruin.’*° 

The proof of that prophecy was only five years away. In shaping 
Arkansas attitudes during that period, Kansas and Douglas continued 
to have a predominant influence. Kansas was in the forefront because 
of the Supreme Court's Dred Scott decision and an abortive attempt at 
constitution making, Douglas because of his personal feud with 
Buchanan, his debates with Lincoln, and his presidential race in 1860. 
Only the John Brown raid on Harpers Ferry produced any comparable 
interest. 

The final southern bid for Kansas was made on the occasion of the 
writing of the first constitution for the territory. The free-staters by 
1857 were in possession of a clear majority among Kansas residents, 
but they refused to participate in the election of delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention, charging the slavocrats with all sorts of trickery. 
The proslavery men hastened to Lecompton, drew up a constitution 
which offered full guarantees to slavery, and then sought to force it 
upon the people by an evasive statement of the question on the printed 
ballot. Again the free-soilers stayed away from the polls, and the 
jubilant Southerners set up a clamor for admission to the Union as a 
slave state. The whole procedure was too much for the new governor, 
Robert J. Walker; Mississippi planter though he was, Walker branded 
the Lecompton constitution the fraud that any fair-minded person could 
see it to be.’® 

The Democrats of Arkansas and of the South generally had no wish 
to be fair-minded on the subject of slavery. Walker was denounced 
as a renegade deserving only of contempt, and Buchanan was advised 
to turn him out of office."’* When the President sent a message to Con- 
gress endorsing the Lecompton instrument, southern joy was un- 
bounded; Congress was encouraged to admit Kansas as a slave state and 
bring the agitation to a close. A lone voice cried out that no constitu- 

100 Diary of Judge John W. Brown, November 8, 1856. Judge Brown was himself 
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101 For this phase of the Kansas controversy, see House Reports, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 
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tion would be of value to the South unless a majority of Kansas resi- 


dents favored slavery, but none wanted to listen.’’’ The Lecompton 
constitution must pass. 

In the Senate the opponents of slavery expansion received welcome 
aid from an erstwhile foe, Stephen A. Douglas. Pronouncing the Le- 
compton proposal a travesty on popular sovereignty, the “Little Giant” 
fought the forces of the administration to a standstill and brought 
about the defeat of the ratification movement.'"' One of his most out- 
spoken critics in the Senate was Arkansas’ William K. Sebastian, a mem- 
ber of the committee on territories of which Douglas was chairman. 
Sebastian based his support of Lecomptonism on the doctrine of con- 
gressional nonintervention. “Whence,” he demanded, “do we derive 
this power of going behind her constitution to adjust conflicting equi- 
ties of rival parties, in an act of admission? It is claimed that there 
are great irregularities in the whole proceeding. That may be true, 
but they were such as afforded us no right to complain. . . . In admit- 
ting Kansas as a State, we trust her to her own destinies, and accom- 
plish our whole duty.”'’ 

The division between the rival congressional forces was so even 
that the two houses remained deadlocked for months. At last a com- 
promise was reached by which the debated document was returned to 
Kansas and once again submitted to the voters. This time the anti- 
slavery majority was so overwhelming that the measure was killed 
forever.'’° The last hope for a new slave state was buried with the 
Lecompton constitution. 

Douglas’ stand for a great principle gave him an improved standing 
with posterity, but his consorting with the anti-Lecomptonites cost him 
the support of the South and won him the enmity of Buchanan.’ In 
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1858 the President carried his feud with Douglas into Illinois and did 
everything within the power of his position and patronage to bring 
about the senator’s defeat at the hands of Abraham Lincoln.*®* South- 
ern Democrats had all but renounced Douglas when he opened his 
fight on the Lecompton constitution, and his clash with the President 
had the effect of sharpening the opposition to the senator.'’® In Arkan- 
sas Douglas replaced Nebraskaism as a Democratic test; an endorse- 
ment of Douglas began to be taken as a sign of party disloyalty.’* 

The shift of emphasis in Arkansas politics from Nebraskaism to 
Douglas brought to a close the contention over Kansas. Thereafter any 
reference to popular sovereignty was in faraway retrospect, as if in 
recollection of something that was dead and gone. A letter of George 
W. Clarke in 1859 shows that the me: «ies were wormwood and gall: 


But why recur to the past history of Kansas? The fight is over, and Kansas 
is lost to us forever. In this the South lost a tangible advantage. A real issue was 
before her and she failed in her duty, although she had in the political field 
then, as now, numerous clamorous politicians who claimed to be the peculiar 
friends of the South, but they were too closely engaged discussing Southern 
rights to participate in the struggle for Kansas.*"' 


Why did the slaveholders of Arkansas make no more of a contest 
for Kansas? They applauded the Kansas-Nebraska Act and then 
scarcely made a move to capitalize on the opportunity that popular 


November 12, 19, 1857. The Times was the official Douglas organ for Chicago. Photo- 
static copies of the Trumbull MSS. deposited in the Library of Congress were furnished 
by the University of Illinois library. 

108 For the Douglas-Buchanan feud, see Samuel Treat to Douglas, March 10, 1857; 
Charles P. Button to Douglas, March 14, 1857; S. W. Randall to Douglas, February 26, 
1858; W. H. Adams to Douglas, March 15, 1858; N. E. Holm to Douglas, April 14, 
1858; Alex Dunn to Douglas, September 12, 1858, in Stephen A. Douglas MSS. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago); William H. Herndon to Trumbull, July 8, 1858; Charles Leib to 
Trumbull, July 20, 1858, in Trumbull MSS.; Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 3055-58 
(June 15, 1858); Chicago Weekly Times, 1858, passim; Milton, The Eve of Conflict, 
271-79, 294-352; Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction, 160-65. 

109 Little Rock Arkansas True Democrat, January 5, 12, May 11, September 22, Octo- 
ber 27, November 24, 1858; Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, June 12, 
August 21, September 4, 1858; Fayetteville Arkansian, August 26, 1859, March 9, 1860; 
Batesville Democratic Sentinel, November 8, 1859; Des Arc Citizen, December 18, 1858, 
January 15, 1859; Helena Southern Shield, October 2, 1858; Camden Ouachita Herald, 
August 19, 1858. 

110 Little Rock Arkansas True Democrat, March 30, 1859. 

111 George W. Clarke to T. J. Key, August 15, 1859, in Fayetteville Arkansian, Sep- 
tember 30, 1859. 
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sovereignty afforded. Instead they contented themselves with a display 
of spleen as they watched the New Englanders institute their aid 
societies and descend upon Kansas. Not until the struggle for state- 
hood boiled up into violence did Arkansans begin to talk of retalia- 
tion, and then the grandiloquent resolutions of a few Kansas meetings 
did not produce any material results. 

The failure to act cannot be attributed to a lack of incitements or to 
a misunderstanding of the issues involved. The press was tireless in 
drawing attention to the adjacency of Kansas, unceasing in croaking 
about the dangers in store if Arkansas should become an outpost of 
slavery. The battle for Kansas was magnined to the point that many 
felt it to be ‘the death-struggle of the South.’"’* Yet Arkansas was 
unmoved, even when faced with the examples of more distant states 
that hurried men to the battlefront. The census of 1860 listed only 
448 natives of Arkansas in Kansas, a very poor showing by comparison 
with other states of equal size. Even far-off Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, with smaller populations than Arkansas, were better represented 
in the disputed territory.’”* 

The Arkansas inaction can be explained only in part in terms of 
the state’s small population; and the generalization that “Arkansans, 
with their own State yet half-settled, tarried at home” must be accepted 
with some caution.’"* True it is that the area of Arkansas was larger 
and its population smaller than most of the states could boast. But the 
people were possessed of a restlessness typical of the American frontier, 
and the census tables tell a familiar story of families on the move. 
When they set out from Arkansas, however, they headed for Texas or 
Missouri or California or Louisiana, with little heed for Kansas. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 the number of Arkansans in Texas rose from 
4,693 to 11,319, in Missouri from 2,120 to 4,395, in California from 
350 to 2,216, and in Louisiana from 803 to 1,314.’ Emigrants there 

112 Tbrd. 

113 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860: Population (Washington, 1865), iv, 
166. The total white population of Arkansas in 1860 was 324,143. 

114 Nevins, Ordeal of the Union, Ml, 382. 
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were in abundance, but only 448, a fraction of those available, saw 
fit to go to Kansas.'"" 

Arkansans simply chose not to put popular sovereignty to the test. 
From the moment Kansas was opened, it was acknowledged that 
slavery had little chance of survival in an area more suited to the 
growing of grain than to the production of cotton.'"* Arkansas planters 
had visible proof of that fact close at hand, for in the northern section 
f the state, hard by Kansas, the plantation system had already been 
adjudged impracticable. “I am perfectly familiar with a portion of 
Kansas Territory,” asserted A. B. Greenwood, ‘‘and give it as my 
firm conviction, that slavery will not exist in that Territory to any 
considerable’ extent, even if it was protected there by law.’''* An 
occasional attempt was made to assure the unwary that Kansas was a 
region destined by nature for slavery, but few in Arkansas found that 
sort of propaganda convincing.''® As a Clarksville resident admitted, 
the South had little chance in Kansas: “The amount of slavery that 
can be introduced into countries whose climate is favorable to the 
application of white labor is not worth much southern effort or sacri- 
fice. . . . Kansas at best would be but a bright mulatto State, as Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Maryland are getting to be—mere broken reeds 
to rely upon.”"'*® The border rufhans might try to take up arms against 
nature, but Arkansas bowed to the inevitable. 

Yet if the climate and condition of that battle-scarred area had 
been suited to slavery, there is reason to doubt that Arkansas emigrants 
would have flooded into Kansas. The elements in Arkansas most inter- 
ested in wresting the territory from the free-staters were the planters 
and the politicians, and neither group was in a position to move. The 

116 Some Arkansas emigrants doubtless had given up and left Kansas before the census 
of 1860 was taken, but the figure shown by the tabulation was representative of the total 
number that entered Kansas. 

117 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 844-46 (May 19, 1854). See the speech 
of A. B. Greenwood, the representative of the northern district of Arkansas in Congress 

118 [bid., Appendix, 844 (May 19, 1854). 

119 Camden South Stamp, quoted in Little Rock True Democrat, March 14, 1855. See 
also statements attributed to George W. Clarke by Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette 
and Democrat, March 23, 1855. 

120 Little Rock Arkansas True Democrat, September 8, 1857. This correspondent, sign- 
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planter with heavy investments in real property could not conveniently 
sell out and start over again elsewhere, while the politician who made 
political capital of the Kansas troubles could not afford to endanger his 
hold on the public by leaving the voters behind. As for the ordinary 
migrant, resettlement to him was of value only if it meant improve- 
ment; consequently, few of those who were free to give squatter 
sovereignty a trial cared to risk the hazards of a region rumored bathed 
in blood. 

The question then arises as to the reason for the desperation shown 
by speakers and editorialists throughout that time of controversy. The 
Kansas-Nebraska Act was supported in Arkansas because under its 
terms the South seemed to be given two advantages. One was the bare 
possibility of a slave state north of the old Missouri Compromise line; 
the other was the guarantee of the slaveholder’s access to the terri- 
tories as provided by the popular sovereignty formula. The first was 
a tangible gain of doubtful value since the strictures of climate made 
slavery improbable on the western plains. The second was an abstrac- 
tion, interesting to the South only as a matter of right.’*’ The nature 
of the Arkansas reaction to the parade of tragedies in Kansas demon- 
strates that Arkansans, as a whole, viewed the turmoil only as it had 
bearing upon that abstract principle. 

The misfortune of Arkansas, and of the South, lay in the possession 
of fire-eating politicians and editors who persisted in stressing the pos- 
sible material benefit that would come with the addition of another 
slave state. Where a majority of the people were content with con- 
gressional recognition of southern rights, their spokesmen were relent- 
less in harping on the inevitability of slavery in Kansas. The North- 
erners who formed emigrant aid societies presented the southern ultras 
with a made-to-order campaign technique; thereafter the Arkansas 
bitter-enders won easy victories at. the polls by branding all moderates 
as anti-Nebraskaites. The success of that stratagem was best demon- 

121 These two factors were implied or expressed in nearly everything said on the subject 
between 1854 and 1860, but the letter of “Veritas” in the Little Rock Arkansas True 
Democrat, September 8, 1857, contains the clearest statement from an Arkansan. See also 
the letter of “True Blue” in the Little Rock True Democrat, May 6, 1856. The same view- 


point is set forth in “The Black Race in North America,” in Southern Literary Messenger 
(Richmond, 1834-1864), XXI (1855), 641-84. 
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strated in 1856 when it was employed to sweep aside an ominous 
American threat to the Democratic party. 

The ruin that came in the wake of those factional tactics can be 
attributed neither to the North nor to the South. Selfish partisans of 
both sections, heedless of the consequences, used the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act to arouse public sentiment in order to gain political advantage, and 
the excitement thus stirred did not die until the nation had been turned 
into a battleground. The calm displayed by Arkansas residents in the 
face of the Kansas turmoil shows that they had no taste for the con- 
flict. The zealots, however, could not rest until, by the hardest, they had 
led a reluctant state down the road to war. Then at last, even as the 
people called for peace, the blood of Kansas spread into Arkansas. 





Northern Interest in the 


Shoeless Southerner 


By HENRY L. SwWINT 


Some years ago Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins raised the tem- 
perature of many Southerners to fever height by suggesting that if the 
people of that section could be persuaded to wear shoes a veritable 
“social revolution” would result.’ The mass-production system of the 
United States, the secretary told a welfare council in May, 1933, de- 
pends upon purchasing power, the proper development of which would 
lead to prosperity beyond anything we “have ever dared to dream of.” 
If the wages of the millworkers of the South could be raised to such a 
level that they could afford shoes, a great demand for footwear would 
result. Indeed, said the secretary, when it is realized that “the whole 
South is an untapped market for shoes” it becomes clear that great 
“social benefits’ and “social good’’ would inevitably come from the 
development of our “mass-production system” to meet this latent con- 
suming power.’ 

Southern editors and speakers indignantly denied the canard that 
Southerners bought no shoes and retorted that such comments were 
only what might have been expected from a woman, especially one 
who knew nothing about the South. It was even suggested that should 
all the inhabitants of the South suddenly take to wearing shoes the 
resultant wear and tear on streets, sidewalks, and hotel carpets might 
cause grave financial loss to the area. That was in 1933, however, and 
perhaps it may now be safe to suggest that the secretary was merely 
expressing a fact which has long been recognized by students of the 
intimate relationship between the flag, trade, and “civilization.” Every 

1 This paper was read at a joint session of the Southern Historicai Association and 
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schoolboy knows, or should know, that in modern times the indus- 
trialized nations of the West have placed great emphasis on the de 
velopment of sources of raw materials and of markets for manufac- 
tured goods. Markets for new products can exist only where there is 
demand; demand comes close on the heels of knowledge. Knowledge, 
or education in the ways of the West, has therefore been considered 
essential if the “backward” peoples are to be induced to purchase 
western goods. 

This relaticnship was well stated by Henry M. Stanley, the African 
explorer, in an address before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
published in 1884. He asserted that if Christian missionaries should 
clothe the naked Negroes of the Congo, even in one dress for use on 
the Sabbath, “320,000,000 yards of Manchester cotton cloth’ would 
be required in the production of the clothing. Should they become suf- 
ficiently educated in the European moral code to feel the necessity for 
a change of clothing each day, cloth to the value of £26,000,000 a year 
would be necessary. “There are,’ said the great explorer, “forty mil- 
lions of people beyond the gateway of the Congo, and the cotton spin- 
ners of Manchester are waiting to clothe them.’ Other English mills 
were busily engaged in producing iron for their use and in making 
the “trinkets that shall adorn those dusky bosoms.’” All this would 
come, he said, for “the ministers of Christ are zealous to bring them, 
the poor benighted heathen, into the Christian fold.” 

This was no new idea in British economics, of course. Both the idea 
and the practice were already old when Stanley spoke. From the wealth 
of illustrative material there may be selected an almost equally blunt 
statement of the association between the marts of trade and the ad- 
vance of civilization, made more than half a century earlier by John 
Williams, an agent of the London Missionary Society. On going to 
Tahiti in 1817 Williams described his task as one of spiritual guidance 
and instruction in ‘‘different branches of industry.” When the natives 
had been educated they would abandon their idleness and sloth, he 
said, and become industrious workers. Then, he asserted, “they will 
apply to our merchants for goods, and whence will they get supplied, 


3 From a pamphlet issued by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 1884, quoted in 
Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (New York, 1926), 66. 
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but by applying to our manufacturers?’’* A few years later he wrote 
the directors of the society that he was importing ‘‘clothes for the 
women, shoes, stockings, tea-kettles, tea-cups, and saucers, and tea... 
which, I hope, may prove an additional stimulus to the cultivation of 
sugar. And, moreover, when they have tea, they will want tea-cups, 
and a table to place them on, and seats to sit upon. Thus we hope, in 
a short time, that European customs will be wholly established in the 
leeward islands.’ 

Nor was recognition of this significant relationship confined to nine- 
teenth-century industrial Europe. The fact that trade follows the flag 
and that the ‘‘civilized” native is a potential source of great commer- 
cial profit was widely recognized in the United States as well. E. D. 
Moore, in Life Scenes from Mission Fields, published in New York in 
1857, pointed out that the savage heathen, converted to Christianity 
and proper attire, is a potential customer. “Wherever the missionary 
goes,” he wrote, ‘new channels are cut for the stream of commerce, 
and it is surprising that any individual, at all interested in the com- 
mercial prosperity of his country, can be otherwise than a warm friend 
to the missionary cause.’ Thousands of South Sea natives were using 
articles of European make, and should the missionary be successful in 
his work of Christianization vast quantities of sugar, oil, and other 
valuable raw materials would soon be produced each year by the natives, 
he asserted. J. W. Laughlin, in a little volume published in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1902, flatly declared that money spent in missions is 
returned fortyfold. “Every business man,” he said, “should be interested 
in missions because of their relation to commerce.” The first want of 
the newly reborn Christian is clothing. When he is suitably attired 
“his wife wants a bonnet, a pair of shoes, a dress, some gloves and 
ribbons. Then the children want pictures and books. They will work 
and trade; you can buy and sell; and that means commerce.” But the 
missionary must come first, said Laughlin. After him comes “commerce 
in the form of plows and harrows, picks and shovels, wagons and 
harness, clocks and carpets, knives and forks, dishes, axes, books, maps, 
pictures, windows, chairs, telephones, bicycles, railroads, and ten 

* Louis B. Wright and Mary I. Fry, Puritans in the South Seas (New York, 1936), 109. 
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thousand other things which go to make up civilized life.” He foresaw 
a great future for American business, for when Africa, China, and “‘all 
the islands of the sea” shall have been converted, ‘what new markets 
will have been opened and what millions will have been added to the 
commerce of the world!’” 

Many prominent Americans of the nineteenth century clearly saw 
this relationship. Charles Denby, United States minister to China from 
1885 to 1898, declared that “missionaries are the pioneers of trade 
and commerce.” Inspired by “holy zeal,” the missionary goes every- 
where and commerce and trade follow. Education breeds ‘‘new wants,” 
Denby said, wants which commerce supplies.* The American consul 
general at Shanghai, T. R. Jernegan, urged his fellow countrymen to 
remember that “the ensign of commerce follows close in the wake of 
the banner of the Cross.”* Senator Albert J. Beveridge in one of his 
more eloquent moments linked the major factors of imperialism thus: 
“ “Westward the Star of Empire takes its way’—the star of the em- 
pire of liberty and law, of commerce and communication, of social 
order and the Gospel of our Lord—the star of empire of the civiliza- 
tion of the world.” The hand which bears the American flag onward, 
said Beveridge, is ‘the unseen hand of God.” This, he said, is our 
divine mission, “‘and it holds for us all the profit, all the glory, all the 
happiness possible to man.’"*° 

To recognize the relationship between the work of the missionary 
and profit-taking commerce is not necessarily to impugn the motives 
of the missionary. He carries in his baggage not only the Bible and the 
hymnal, but a multitude of western traits, intangible as well as tang- 
ible. The missionary is an agent of commerce, willingly or not. Not 
only does he create knowledge, curiosity, and desire by his very pres- 
ence, but it is an obvious fact that when an American missionary 
teaches the native to wear shoes in order to avoid hookworm or to 
cover his nakedness with a cotton smock, the shoes are purchased from 

7 James W. Laughlin, How Missions Pay: A Study in the Triumphs of Christianity 
(Nashville, 1902), 30-34. 

8 Ibid., 6; James L. Barton, The Missionary and His Critics (New York, 1906), 24-25. 
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manufacturers in Nashville, St. Louis, and Boston, rather than from 
British or Czechoslovakian factories, and the cotton does not come 
from Egyptian fields and British mills. This fact should not be taken 
as an indication that the missionary has chosen his work because of any 
economic motivation, or indeed that he even recognizes the association 
between his efforts to civilize and Christianize the backward (that is, 
nonwesternized) people among whom he works and the profits made 
by those from whom he purchases his supplies. How frequently the 
manufacturer recognizes this association and how strongly his support 
of missions may be influenced by such recognition is a question which 
cannot readily be answered. Only the naive observer, however, fails to 
see the admixture of economics, politics, altruism, and humanitarian- 
ism in President Truman’s much discussed Point Four program for the 
development of the backward and undeveloped (that is, unindustrial- 
ized) areas of the world. But even the most careful social analyst could 
not determine the exact proportion of each of these motives in the 
mind of the President, his advisers, the public at large, or the manu- 
facturers who will benefit from the export sales brought by the pro- 
gram. Nor would it be possible to fathom the mind of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when he called for a New Deal in the South, “the Nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem.” He certainly must have been aware of the 
implications of the thesis that the poorly housed, undernourished, and 
ill-clad Southerner must be given greatly increased purchasing power 
to enable him to better his economic condition, thus strengthening the 
demand for manufactured products and consequently improving the 
economy of the nation as a whole. 

It is also certain that the concern which Secretary Perkins felt for 
the shoeless Southerners was not without precedent. When the armies 
of Grant and Sherman liberated the southern Negro, the economic 
implications of the situation were not lost on the people of the victori- 
ous section. Following in the wake of the Union armies a host of 
teachers and missionaries flocked to the South, determined to Chris- 
tianize and educate the freed Negro. Several thousand consecrated and 
devout ministers, teachers, and agents earnestly attempted to bring to 
the benighted section the blessings of the church and the school—both 
with a decidedly abolitionist tinge, to be sure. Firmly convinced of 
their own rectitude and of the validity of their social and political 
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views, these people, their robes of self-righteousness wrapped firmly 
about them, touched the most sensitive spot in the southern social body 
—the relations between the two races. The teachers carried with them 
the New England school, complete with curriculum, texts, and method, 
but they also took with them the attitudes and beliefs of the social 
reformer and, specifically, of the militant abolitionist. Politically, the 
teachers and missionaries became the tools of the Radicals in their 
program of reconstruction; socially, they advocated doctrines which 
were anathema to the white Southerners. In their schools, however, 
they did much to spread the rudiments of learning among the Negroes, 
and several strong institutions of learning today stand as monuments 
to their devotion and ability.” 

The freedmen’s response to the efforts of the missionary teachers 
was remarkably similar to that of the natives of the South Pacific 
when the London missionaries first appeared in those remote and 
mysterious islands since made famous by various American authors 
and film stars and, more bitterly so, by World War II. Sensing in the 
alphabet and the book the key to the white man’s position of domi- 
nance, the open-sesame which would unlock the magic door of equality 
and wealth, the Negro, like the Polynesian, flocked to the church and 
the school. As one observer wrote, the “‘spelling-book and primer” 
seemed to them “Alladin’s [ssc} lamp, which will command all the 
riches and glory of the world.”’* In brief, they believed that education 
was ‘the white man’s fetich,” which would guarantee wealth, power, 
and social position.”* 

Some of the teachers and the officers of the associations which sup- 
ported them understood the inevitable result of the extension of free- 
dom, Christianity, and education to the Negro—the development of a 
vast new market for northern goods, which would result in great 
profits to northern mills. Contemporary statements of this fact are 
strikingly similar to those expressed by advocates of foreign missions 
and expansionist imperialism. Indeed, some of the arguments advanced 
in support of Christianizing, educating, and civilizing the Negro (terms 
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less nearly synonymous now than in a more naive, less hardened, mid- 
nineteenth-century America) are so closely parallel that they might 
apply equally well to either period or area. For example, the New 
York Independent believed that the schools operated in the South by 
the benevolent associations were 


doing good every way: morally and materially; socially and industrially; to the 
South; to the North; and to the whole country. . . . The arts of civilization 
thrive apace under their fostering care. Families that once fed out of the pot in 
which their hominy was cooked—the pot being their only utensil, and the 
hominy the only article of food—now breakfast, dine, and sup as do other 
people, sitting down at a table, with food before them varying in character and 
decently served. .. . 

The North used to sell for consumption by the negroes osnabergs [ sic}, bro- 
gans, a few bandana handkerchiefs, and a good many Newark whips—all 
amounting in the course of the year to a good many thousands of dollars; now 
she sells prints, sattinets, and flannels, knives, forks, and spoons, cups, saucers, 
and plates, and all sorts of Yankee notions—amounting in the year to many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and destined soon to amount to many millions! 
The most that we Yankees have to do to insure to ou own tills the profits of this 
trade is to hasten on the work of education. England, at a great cost of treasure 
and life, compasses sea and land with her navies and armies to establish a 
colony which will buy its goods of Manchester and Birmingham; we, at a cost 
not worth mentioning, and with a light brigade of school-mistresses, can 
organize at our own doors a colony—so to speak—that will be worth more to 
us than any of England’s most flourishing dependencies. Verily godliness has 
the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come; and 
verily this promise is often redeemed in federal currency... . 

The importance of this work cannot be exaggerated. Its successful accom- 
plishment would, or rather will, put the Southern States forward a half century 
in the march of civilization, and add immeasurably to the prosperity and power 
of the whole country.'* 


The New York Herald pointed out the fact that the officers of the 


National Freedmen’s Relief Association, an organization sponsoring 


the work in the South, were “men of prominence.’ Businessmen, said 
the Herald, 


take business views of all movements, and there is a commercial as well as a 
humanitarian aspect of this work. Negroes will unquestionably be made better 
members of society, less subject to the influences of the enemies of social order, 


14 Independent (New York, 1848-1928), November 8, 1866, p. 4. 
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more industrious, because more ambitious to have the comforts and luxuries of 
life, if they can be thoroughly educated, than if they were allowed to remain 
in ignorance. A negro, with no needs beyond a slave's allowance, and a couple 
of suits of osnaburg a year, has far less motive to exert himself than one who 
sports a gold watch and fine clothes. He will not only be a better member of 
Southern society, but a better consumer of Northern manufactures. It will pay 
the North to teach him, and the South to encourage him to be taught.’ 


The New York Evening Post was equally frank in expressing its 
view of the economic possibilities of the development of the South. 
It was a region of almost limitless wealth, which, if properly devel- 
oped, would “present new openings for the industry of the over- 
crowded cities of the North and Europe,” said the Post. ‘Thus, in a 
commercial view,” it concluded, “the Rebellion was only a miserable 
means to a most happy end.”” The National Freedman pointed out that 
the freedmen now needed agricultural implements, shoes, household 
furniture, cutlery, rope, cloth, yarn, sewing machines, stoves, and many 
other items which the northern manufacturer might be expected to 
supply.”® 

Similar sentiments were frequently expressed by teachers in the field. 
One of the most active of the teachers in North Carolina saw in the 
Piedmont section of the state a second New England. He reported that 
good farm land could be purchased in that region for two or three 
dollars an acre and that the state could support many times its present 
population. Its mineral wealth was greater than the value of all Mas- 
sachusetts, he continued, and hundreds of thousands of people in North 
Carolina were crying out to New England, “We want your schools, 
your churches, your civilization and your religion, and must have 
them.’’*” 

An equally prominent teacher in Georgia expressed himself even 
more bluntly on the economic value of the freedmen’s schools. “If I 
were a merchant, I should say nothing will pay better,” he said. “The 

15 National Freedman (New York, 1865-1866), II (1866), 48-49, quoting New York 
Herald. 

16 [bid., 1 (1865), 131-32, quoting New York Evening Post; ibid., 134. In a later 
issue the National Freedman printed the following item: “In the West Indies, it was a 
familiar remark that ‘the instant a slave was freed, he began by buying a pair of shoes.’” 
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school houses springing up over this section of the country will create 
a power for good that cannot be measured. The greenbacks that go to 
educate these poor people, white or black, could not be invested in a 
better cause.’’*® 

One of the keenest observers of the educational work among the 
freedmen was Edward L. Pierce, Boston attorney, politician, and author. 
His close relationship to Salmon P. Chase, Charles Sumner, and other 
Republican leaders and his long experience in political and legal mat- 
ters, especially as an authority on the legal aspects of railroad construc- 
tion and operation, must have given him ample opportunity to obtain 
a clear understanding of the motives of the group with which he was 
intimately connected. He studied law in Chase’s office in Cincinnati, 
became his secretary when Chase went to Washington, and later wrote 
a biography of Sumner. In 1862 Chase, who, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was deeply interested in obtaining cotton from the South, sent 
Pierce to Port Royal to supervise the social and economic adjustment 
of the Negro contrabands there and to investigate the possibilities of 
cotton production in the Sea Islands. In his mission Pierce received the 
personal endorsement of President Lincoln.” 

While in the Sea Islands Pierce saw enough to convince him that 
great profits might be derived from proper cultivation of the contra- 
bands. He observed, for example, the successful operation of a store 
established at Port Royal by the Pennsylvania branch of the American 
Freedmen’s Union Commission, under the supervision of John Hunn.” 

18 W. L. Clark, Bainbridge, Georgia, sbid., XII] (1868), 219. 

19 Edward L. Pierce, “The Freedmen at Port Royal,” in Aélantic Monthly (Boston, 
1857- ), XII (1863), 296-97; James F. Rhodes, “Memoir of Edward L. Pierce,” in 
Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings (Boston, 1859- ), 2nd Series, XVIII 
(1903-1904), 363-69; Charles Fairman, “Edward Lillie Pierce,” in Allen Johnson, Dumas 
Malone, and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols. and 
index, New York, 1928-1944), XIV, 575-76. For correspondence between Chase and 
Pierce, see Salmon P. Chase Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress), Vol. 
90. Pierce's reports as special agent of the Treasury are in the National Archives. See 
also E. L. Pierce to J. W. Alvord, May 14, 1867, in Records of the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands (National Archives) (hereinafter cited as B.R.F.A.L. 
Records), and E. L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner (4 vols., Boston, 
1877-1893). 

20 The “Father Hunn” who, with Thomas Garrett, was convicted in Justice Taney’s 
court at New Castle, Delaware, in 1848 on charges of aiding escaped slaves. He had 


gone to the South “to witness the uprising of a nation of slaves into the dignity and 
privileges of mankind.’ His Underground Railroad station was at Cantwell’s Bridge, 
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Hunn’s store, which had been established to prevent the exploitation 
of the Negroes by sutlers and officers of supply, had been extremely 
successful.”! Pierce reported: 


In this store alone—and there are others on the island, carried on by private 
enterprise—two thousand dollars’ worth of goods are sold monthly. To be 
sure, a rather large proportion of these consists of molasses and sugar . 
{but there is} also great demand for plates, knives, forks, tin ware, and better 
clothing, including even hoop-skirts. . . . There is no article of household- 
furniture or wearing apparel, used by persons of moderate means among us, 
which they will not purchase, when they are allowed the opportunity of labor 
and earning wages. What a market the South would open under the new sys- 
tem! It would set all the mills and workshops astir. Four millions of people 
would become purchasers of all the various articles of manufacture and com- 
merce, in place of the few coarse, simple necessaries, laid in for them in gross 
by the planters. Here is the solution of the vexed industrial question. 

When these people can no longer be used as slaves, men will try to see how 
they can make the most out of them as freemen. Your Irishman, who now 
works as a day-laborer, honestly thinks that he hates the negro; but when the 
war is over, he will have no objection to going South and selling him groceries 
and household-implements at fifty per cent. advance on New-York prices, or to 
hiring him to raise cotton for twenty-five or fifty cents a day. Our prejudices, 
under any reasonable adjustment of the social system, readily accommodate 
themselves to our interests, even without much aid from the moral sentiments.?? 
Pierce believed education a necessary factor in such an economic de- 
velopment. It really did not matter whether the worker was paid much 
or little, unless he learned from the school those ‘new hopes and 
duties” which would make him a better member of society.” 

In discussing Friend Hunn’s store,” the Pennsylvania Freedman’s 
Bulletin said it was ‘‘the avant courier of similar establishments at Port 
Royal and elsewhere.” The stores, said the Bulletin, had 
made revelations which have surprised some of our business men, and furnished 
a new argument for emancipation—an argument which addresses itself to the 
pecuniary sense of the people. The amount of business which these stores have 
done—their dealings being almost wholly with the freed blacks, and that in 
New Castle County, Delaware. See William Still, The Underground Rail Road (Phila- 
delphia, 1872), 712-19. 

21 History of the Pennsylvania Branch, American Freedmen’s Union Commission, MS., 
in B.R.F.A.L. Records. 

22 Pierce, “The Freedmen at Port Royal,” Joc. cit., 310-11. See also National Freed- 


man, 1 (1865), 334. 
23 Pierce, “The Freedmen at Port Royal,” Joc. cit., 311. 
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circumscribed neighborhoods—is reckoned by hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars! The question of emancipation is then reduced to a simple one in the “Rule 
of Three’: If a mere fraction of freedmen be such valuable customers for our 
Northern products and Northern merchandise what will 4,000,000 be? Answer: 
“Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is as well as that which is to 
come.”’?4 


Similar stores were established by the Friends at Yorktown and 
Hampton, Virginia. Here the Negroes were “introduced”’ to such com- 
forts of civilization as glass windows, tinware, and crockery. In ap- 
proximately one year sales at these two stores amounted to $216,575.57, 
with a net profit of $3,265.50.*° On the other hand, the store operated 
at Newbern, North Carolina, by the National Freedmen’s Relief As- 
sociation sold only about $25,000 worth of goods in the winter of 
1864-1865.*° 

Associated with Pierce in the work in the Islands was another Bos- 
tonian, Edward S. Philbrick, who went to Port Royal in 1862 as an 
agent of the Boston Educational Commission and the New England 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, of which he was vice-president. Upon Phil- 
brick’s arrival in the Islands Pierce placed him in charge of three gov- 
ernment plantations.*’ In the fall of 1862 or early in 1863 Philbrick 
proposed to John Murray Forbes and other Massachusetts businessmen 
that they invest $15,000 in land in the Sea Islands, their investment to 
be matched by an equal amount contributed by Philbrick. The land 
was to be bought at a government sale in April, 1863. On April 8 a 
syndicate of fourteen, headed by Forbes, agreed that Philbrick should 
purchase land for the group and manage the planting of cotton. The 
subscribers were to be paid 6 per cent annually, and Philbrick was to 
receive one-fourth of the remaining profits. At the liquidation of the 
enterprise the net profits were to be divided pro rata among the stock- 
holders.** 

24 Pennsylvania Freedman’s Bulletin (Philadelphia, 1865-1868), I (1865), 11. 

25 History, Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association, MS., in B.R.F.A.L. Records. 

26 National Freedman, 1 (1865), 91. 

27 Elizabeth Ware Pearson (ed.), Letters from Port Royal, Written at the Time of the 
Civil War (Boston, 1906), viii; Freedmen’s Record, I (1865), 88. 

28 Sarah Forbes Hughes (ed.), Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes (2 
vols., Boston, 1899), II, 70-71; Pearson (ed.), Letters from Port Royal, 140-41. Phil- 


brick first proposed the cotton company to LeBaron Russell. Pearson (ed.), Letters from 
Port Royal, 117-18. 
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In November, 1862, Philbrick estimated that the cotton from his 
private plantations would bring at least $5,000, considerably less than 
the $15,000 which he had expected, but in 1863 he reported a net 
profit of $80,000 for the Boston syndicate. In November, 1863, he 
wrote his wife that in nearly all his fields the cotton was still green, 
but that on the government plantations the grass had stopped its 
growth. From his private plantations he had raised a crop worth 
$100,000 at Liverpool, he said.*® 

E. L. Pierce praised Philbrick as a man of “fine humanity” and 
financial acuteness, who had been the leading purchaser of land at the 
government tax sales. Whatever his humanitarian interest in the freed- 
man may have been, his “sagacity and close calculation’”” were such 
that by 1863 he was the owner of thirteen plantations.*® On these he 
set up stores in which he sold goods “at a sufficient advance over the 
cost to cover expenses.” In May, 1864, his stores sold goods valued at 
$6,879.58, and he ordered for the June trade a “shipment of Northern 
manufactures” to meet the needs of his population of 933 Negroes. 
It included, among other things: 


soap 25 boxes 
dry goods 4 bales 
dry goods 10 cases 
candles 10 boxes 
kettles 250 
Dutch ovens 300 


frying pans 

knives, forks, and spoons 
tin plates and pans 

nails 


files 


12 dozen 
20 gross 
1 gross 
27 kegs 
1 gross 





In commenting on this order the prominent New England textile 
manufacturer, Edward Atkinson, wrote: ‘“The impetus to be given to 
Northern manufactures, when a slave population of four million shall 


29 Pearson (ed.), Letters from Port Royal, 101, 109, 229, 237; Harold F. Williamson, 
Edward Atkinson: The Biography of an American Liberal, 1827-1905 (Boston, 1934), 11. 

80 Pierce, “The Freedmen at Port Royal,” Joc. cit., 308. For a discussion of the tax 
sales see Guion G. Johnson, A Social History of the Sea Islands, with Special Reference 
to St. Helena Island, South Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1930). 
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increase its wants in this proportion, is obvious.”** The Negro, freed 
and elevated ‘‘to the dignity of a free laborer,” would double his de- 
mands upon northern factories, said Atkinson. As a slave he had been 
furnished a few cheap, coarse articles each year; as a free citizen and 
laborer he would demand the articles used by any thrifty and pros- 
perous middle class.* 

This argument had been advanced during the ante-bellum contro- 
versy over the Negro. Joshua Leavitt, in an address in Massachusetts 
in 1841, asserted that if the slaves were freed they would receive wages. 
They would then spend their money for such northern manufactured 
goods as cloth, hats, and shoes. Their former masters would “‘be obliged 
to practice economy,” and both groups would become “‘steady and 
prompt paying customers” for northern commerce and industry.** 

Philbrick recognized the force of this argument. In the Boston Daily 
Advertiser he published an article entitled “A New Market for Manu- 
factures,” in which he stated that 412 people spent $3,047 in one of 
his stores between March, 1862, and March, 1863. In the two months 
of May and June, 1863, the 933 Negroes on his plantations spent al- 
most $4,000 in his stores for dry goods, hardware, and other items. 
“It may readily be seen,” said Philbrick, “that a considerable demand 
may arise” for such articles “when a population of some millions shall 
be in a position to apply their earnings to the supply of their rapidly 
increasing wants. Should not the manufacturing interests of the North 
be awake to this!” 

Business and commercial men were awake, at least to some extent, 
to the possibilities which Philbrick pointed out. The Merchant's Maga- 
zine and Commercial Review found hope in the vast numbers of new 
customers in the South and foresaw an increase in mass demand. 

31 Article signed “E. A.,” in New York Evening Post, July 27, 1864, as given in 
Freedmen's Record, 1 (1865), 83-85. “E. A.” was the signature customarily used by 
Edward Atkinson. 

32 Edward Atkinson, “Taxation No Burden,” in Atlantic Monthly, X (1862), 116-17. 

33 Joshua Leavitt, in Free American, August 19, 1841, as quoted in Julian P. Bretz, 
“The Economic Background of the Liberty Party,” in American Historical Review (New 
York, 1895- ), XXXIV (1928-1929), 256. This phase of the antislavery movement 
should be more thoroughly investigated. 

34 Pearson (ed.), Letters from Port Royal, 57, 101-102, 219-20, 248. A portion of the 


goods sold by Philbrick was sent to him by Atkinson; for example, 2,500 yards of cloth 
and a box of woolens in one shipment. 
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Further, demand for goods of the higher class was also increasing, as 
was the variety of the demand.*° 

It should not be assumed that Atkinson, Pierce, Philbrick, John 
Andrew, Forbes, and other prominent industrial and political figures 
were motivated solely by economic interest. Although they clearly saw 
the economic factor, they, and many others who supported the extensive 
and costly movement for the education of the freedmen in the South, 
did so because of long abolitionist experience and keen interest in 
various movements for social reform and humanitarian progress. Their 
interest in the reconstruction of the South was merely a continuation 
of a prewar activity which, in some cases, had been the dominant force 
in the life of the individual. Now that the hateful institution, slavery, 
had been purged by bloody war, they believed that the freedmen must 
be converted, educated, and safeguarded in the exercise of their hard- 
won rights. Quite naturally, the fruits of victory were to be garnered 
by those who had labored so long in the vineyard. In addition to such 
men as William Lloyd Garrison, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and 
John W. Alvord, who had been abolitionists from their youth, many 
of the philanthropists, such as Curtis G. Hussey, Harvey B. Spelman, 
and William Claflin, had long been interested in temperance, women’s 
rights, and other social reforms of the period. Even such industrialists 
as Matthias W. Baldwin, manufacturer of railroad equipment, and 
Robert R. Corson, Pennsylvania coal producer, had been extremely 
active in Sunday school, penal reform, and other humanitarian move- 
ments. Many of these men were sincerely interested in the welfare of 
the Negro. Moved by pity and Christian zeal, they earnestly desired to 
see him educated, civilized, uplifted; and they were willing to give 
both time and money in the hope that these aims might be realized. 
Perhaps some saw that the Negro must be educated in order to assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and no doubt many individuals were 
activated by a combination of impulses. The determination of motive 
is difficult under the most favorable circumstances, and in this case, 
where the problem ‘is complicated by the passage of time and by the 
fog of emotional fervor which has settled about the issue, the task 
becomes almost insuperable. 


85 Merchant's Magazine and Commercial Review (New York, 1840-1870), LXI (1869), 
364. 
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It seems significant, however, that trade, finance, heavy industry, and 
transportation were strongly represented among the sponsors of the 
campaign for the enlightenment and education of the freedmen. In a 
group of 126 principal officers of the educational associations engaged 
in the work, railroads were represented 18 times, trade 20, finance 13, 
and heavy industry 14. These men included such well-known indus- 
trialists and financiers as Forbes, Corson, Baldwin, John V. Farwell, 
Abiel Low, Hussey, and Spelman. 

It might be said that such men are always sought as patrons of 
“causes” and that the inclusion of their names in the lists of sponsors 
is more indicative of the argumentative skill of the organizer than of 
the interest of the patron. But this could hardly be said of such men. 
Their interest in the Negro was not feigned; they were not new con- 
verts to the struggle. It would be grossly unjust to intimate that all of 
the teachers who went to the South and all of the men who supported 
them were motivated by desire for personal gain. Undoubtedly some 
of them were not even aware of the larger economic implications of 
their actions. Sincere, devout to the point of fanaticism, many of these 
individuals honestly and anxiously wanted to help the Negro. Yet, 
even the relatively slight evidence now available seems to justify the 
observation that many of the teachers and their supporters clearly 
understood the economic implications of the program. They recognized 
the fact that the North would benefit financially from the increased 
purchasing power which would come to the South as a result of eman- 
cipation. They realized that the educated Negro would be “a better 
consumer of Northern manufactures” than the slave, and they knew 
that at the relatively slight expense of ‘‘a light brigade of school-mis- 
tresses” a huge market, requiring manufactured goods valued at mil- 
lions of dollars, might be developed, the profits of which would be 
“insured to the tills’ of the North as the just reward of the righteous. 
In the conflict between the agrarian and the industrial sections the 
latter had triumphed. The school and the church were to be among the 
means by which the economic, as well as the political, fruits of victory 
were now to be harvested. A market was to be created which, even as 
late as the second quarter of the twentieth century, would be officially 
considered the basis for “further development of the mass-production 
system.” 








The Enactment of Tennessee’s 


Antievolution Law 


By KENNETH K. BAILEY 


Few legislative enactments evoked such heated controversy in the 
decade 1920-1930 as did the Tennessee antievolution law. The law 
became a topic of world-wide debate a few months after its final pas- 
sage when John Thomas Scopes, a high school science teacher, 
violated it and then stood trial in the small town of Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, in the summer of 1925. The clash at the trial between the 
defense attorney, Clarence Darrow, and William Jennings Bryan, 
assistant prosecutor and fundamentalist witness, drew headline pub- 
licity throughout the nation. 

Press reports tended to emphasize the bizarre and the sensational. 
To many readers the Scopes trial became an incident which stood 
apart and bore no relation to contemporary tendencies of thought 
and action. The “monkey law’ became a stigma which would long 
be associated with Tennessee and Tennesseans. 

The Tennessee antievolution law, however, was not atypical. On 
the contrary, it conformed to the trends of the time. In all parts of 
the country, and particularly in the South, efforts to curb the teach- 
ing of the Darwinian theory in public schools were common in the 
1920's. In some states, such as North Carolina, Georgia, and Texas, 
the antievolutionists achieved their ends through rulings made by 
state boards of education.’ The Florida legislature passed a declara- 

1Donald A. Laird, “Mr. Bryan and the Bishop,” in Science (Cambridge, Mass., 
1883- ), N.S., LIX (1924), 300; “The Teaching of the Theory of Evolution in the 
Schools of Texas,” in School and Society (New York, 1915- ), XXII (1925), 612; 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, February 10, 1926. In California the state board of educa- 
tion ruled that Darwinism could be taught only “‘as a theory.” Harbor Allen, “The Anti- 


Evolution Campaign in America,” in Current History and Forum (New York, 1914- 
1941), XXIV (1926), 895. For a more extensive treatment of the antievolution crusade 
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tory resolution condemning the teaching of Darwinism but providing 
no penalty for offending teachers.’ And in at least two states besides 
Tennessee, in Mississippi and in Arkansas, ironclad antievolution 
statutes were passed, with penalties for offenders.’ Even in states 
where no formal action was taken, the threat of restrictive action was 
alleged to have restrained many public school teachers from discuss- 
ing the theory of evolution.* 

The pressure for restrictions against the teaching of the theory of 
evolution was part of a general campaign by fundamentalist religious 
leaders to stem the tide of more liberal theological interpretation. The 
fundamentalists, holding firmly to the doctrine of Scriptural literal- 
ism, challenged scientific findings which tended to undermine the 
Genesis account of creation. Through such interdenominational organ- 
izations as the Bible Crusaders of America, the Anti-Evolutionist 
League, the Bryan Bible League, and the World’s Christian Funda- 
mentals Association, they waged an aggressive fight to awaken rank- 
and-file Christians to the threat of “modernism” and to gain control 
of various Protestant churches. In states where their strength was 
considerable, they agitated to gain legal restrictions against the teach- 


ing of Darwinism, which they regarded as the most devastating threat 
to Scriptural literalism.° 


and the fundamentalist-modernist controversy, see Kenneth K. Bailey, “The Enactment 
of Tennessee's Anti-Evolution Law’ (M. A. thesis, Vanderbilt University, 1949), 
Chapters I-II. 

2"“Darwinism and Mr. Bryan,” in Science, N.S., LVIII (1923), 82. William Jen- 
nings Bryan campaigned actively in the South in favor of such resolutions and, according 
to one observer, encountered little opposition in most southern legislatures. Since these 
resolutions carried no enforcement provisions, they received little attention in the press. 
In 1924 and 1925 Congress prohibited the teaching of ‘disrespect for the Bible” in the 
schools of Washington, D. C. Allen, “The Anti-Evolution Campaign in America,” 
loc. cit., 895. 

3 Bailey, “The Enactment of Tennessee’s Anti-Evolution Law,” 58-70. 

4Henry F. Osborn, “Evolution and the University of Nebraska,” in Science, N.S., 
LXIII (1926), 209. In Kentucky an antievolution statute was defeated by a one-vote 
margin in the House of Representatives in 1922. Antievolution bills were likewise de- 
feated in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, Minnesota, and New Hampshire during the decade. See Bailey, “The Enact- 
ment of Tennessee’s Anti-Evolution Law.” 

5 Stewart G. Cole, The History of Fundamentalism (New York, 1931), passim. In 
Massachusetts legal sanctions against unorthodox religious departures were secured under 
an antiquated antiblasphemy statute, first enacted in 1640. The trial of Anthony Bimba 
in 1926 for violating the law was given national publicity. Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
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But the battle of the religious conservatives against theological in- 
novations was only one facet of a much broader field of conservative 
exertion. It was part of a general reaction against postwar social and 
political reforms, against Communism, against labor organizations, 
against new literary and artistic techniques—in a word, against all 
those innovations which seemed to threaten the traditional. It grew 
out of an atmosphere of passion which was to some extent the after- 
math of war psychology. 

Thus, the antievolution movement in Tennessee was part of a gen- 
eral pattern of action. The movement in Tennessee was singular only 
in detail of procedure and degree of success. It was not unique in its 
objective. It was typical in its motivating spirit. 

An important factor contributing to the success of the antievolu- 
tionists in Tennessee was the lack of extensive industrialization in the 
state. The Volunteer State was still predominantly agrarian in the 
decade 1920-1930. The rapid economic and social changes which had 
so vastly altered the outlook of citizens in industrialized areas had 
been relatively insignificant in Tennessee. The daily habits of most 
residents of the state had remained comparatively stable, and there 
was a consequent tendency toward stabilization in the institutions 
which had been utilized by an older generation. 

Contributory, likewise, were the efforts of fundamentalist cam- 
paigners who stirred conservative sympathizers to action. Tennessee 
was on the 1923 speaking itinerary of Dr. William B. Riley, president 
of the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association, who toured the 
South to combat “‘science falsely so-called.’’* More significant, perhaps, 
was the influence of William Jennings Bryan. As a former Demo- 
cratic leader, Bryan had endeared himself to many followers in this 
normally Democratic state, and his position in the antievolution move- 
ment carried weight among many who had before looked to him for 
political leadership. 

Conservatives received strong support from an influential daily 
newspaper in Tennessee, the Memphis Commercial Appeal. Datr- 
winism, the Commercial Appeal said, was “nothing more or less than 
February 22, 25, 26, 1926. See also “It Is Time to Move,” in Outlook (New York, 1870- 


1935), CL (1928), 781. 
6 Cole, The History of Fundamentalism, 304. 
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a concession to what is regarded as the prevailing ignorance.” More- 
over, that same paper declared, ‘if there is no hell there ought to be 
one for the comfort of those gentlemen . . . who so scornfully domi- 
nate the intellectual field.’”’ Efforts to secure antievolution legisla- 
tion in other states, particularly the effort in Kentucky in 1922, were 
brought to the attention of Tennessee readers through their daily 
press. 

One of the formal attempts to convert public opinion in Ten- 
nessee was made by a group of loyal followers of William Jennings 
Bryan. W. B. Marr, a Nashville attorney, and several others who had 
long been political followers of the Great Commoner arranged for 
Bryan to lecture in Nashville in 1924 on the subject “Is the Bible 
True?”” Greatly moved by the arguments advanced, Marr and his 
associates had several thousand copies of the lecture printed in pam- 
phlet form and distributed generally. When the 1925 session of the 
General Assembly convened, some five hundred copies of this pam- 
phlet were sent to legislators in the hope of gaining support for 
antievolution legislation.* 

Such efforts were seemingly rewarded when on January 20, 1925, 
Senator John A. Shelton of Savannah introduced a bill to ‘prohibit 
the teaching of evolution in public schools.”* The Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal in a front-page dispatch told its readers: ‘‘Fundamental- 
ism drew first blood in Tennessee today in the introduction of a 
bill . . . to make it a felony to teach evolution in the public schools 
of the state.’”° 

After introducing the bill, the Savannah senator wrote Bryan of his 
action. In reply, the Great Commoner wished success to this “effort 
to protect students from the demoralizing influence of this material- 
istic view of man’s ancestry.” He suggested, however, that the bill 
should carry no penalty provisions in order that its chances of passage 

7 Memphis Commercial Appeal, quoted in John W. Porter, Evolution—A Menace 
(Nashville, 1922), 86-87. 

8 According to a personal interview with W. B. Marr, June 11, 1948. See Mary Baird 
Bryan, The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia, 1925), 481. 


® Tennessee General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1925, p. 121. 
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might be increased; if necessary, ‘‘a penalty can be added by a sub- 
sequent Legislature,” he wrote.” 

One day after the introduction of the Senate bill, a similar measure 
was introduced in the House by Representative John Washington But- 
ler, who represented Macon, Sumner, and Trousdale counties. His 
proposal, House Bill 185, would prohibit any public school teacher 
from teaching “any theory that denies the story of the Divine Creation 
of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead that man has 
descended from a lower order of animals.” Any offending teacher 
was to be fined no more than $500 nor less than $100."* 

The sponsor of this bill was a farmer who was said to have received 
only four years of formal education. His home county, Macon, with 
a white illiteracy rate of 22 per cent ranked second lowest of all Ten- 
nessee counties in literacy in 1920.** In appearance Butler was de- 
scribed as having a “calm, expressionless face” and was said to be 
“large boned and slow of motion and speech.” A member of the 
Primitive Baptist Church, he was judged to be “deeply religious” and 
at the same time tolerant of others but apparently unaware that other 
“right-thinking” people might differ from his viewpoint.** 

The House gave speedy consideration to Butler’s proposal, referring 
it to the committee on education which recommended it for passage 
on January 23.%° On January 27, six days after its introduction, the 
Butler antievolution bill was given final House approval by a margin 
of 71 to 5, with five representatives “present and not voting.’’* Ap- 
parently there was no formidable opposition to the measure, for the 
Nashville Banner observed that during the two-hour session in which 
it was approved the House had “covered a wide range of territory, 
from a local measure to prohibit suck-egg dogs from running at large 
... to a general measure prohibiting the teaching of evolution.’”*’ 

In the Senate the Shelton bill met with less success at the hands 

11 Bryan, The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan, 482. 

12 Tennessee Public Acts, 1925, pp. 50-51. 

13 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920 (11 vols., Washington, 1921-1923), 
Ll, 966. 

14 New York Times, July 11, 18, 1925. 

15 Tennessee General Assembly, House Journal, 1925, p. 210. 


16 [bid., 248. 
17 Nashville Banner, January 28, 1925. 
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of the judiciary committee to which it was referred for consideration. 
On January 29 by a vote of 5 to 4 the committee recommended rejec- 
tion on the ground that “it would not be the part of wisdom for the 
legislature to pass laws that even remotely affected the question of 
religious belief.”’* 

The Nashville daily press seemed reluctant to take a definite posi- 
tion on the issue, but numerous letters to both the Banner and the 
Tennessean indicated that considerable public attention was imme- 
diately focused on the pending antievolution bills. One aroused cit- 
izen, calling on others to give their opinions in letters to the editor 
of the Banner, declared that “the issue in my mind, is... whether 
or not the individual has the privilege of free thought and speech.’’® 
Others defended the measures. Among the more vigorous defenses of 
such legislation was that of the Rev. A. B. Barrett, the Fayetteville 
Church of Christ minister, who charged that many college students 
were returning home atheists and agnostics because of the teaching 
of Darwinism. “The student who opposes evolution in his college 
course finds himself the object of ridicule,” he asserted.” 

Perhaps the most scathing attack which the House had to sustain 
because of its action came from the quarter where attack was least 
expected—the pulpit. Dr. Richard L. Owenby, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Columbia, declared in a sermon that the legis- 
lators were “making monkeys of themselves at the rate of 71 to 5.” 
Owenby asserted that he did not “believe a state legislature could 
possibly devise a more asinine performance. . . . It seems strange in- 
deed that there are not at least 15 or 20 college men in the Legisla- 
ture who would be unwilling to stultify themselves and the State of 
Tennessee in the eyes of the educated people of America.” He charged 
the representatives with petty politics and declared that ‘the missing 
link . . . might be found near Capitol Hill.” He implored the Senate 
to defeat the bill.** Not only was a member of the House present 
when the Columbia minister delivered his tirade, but accounts of the 
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sermon were published in the Nashville Tennessean and the Col- 
umbia Herald.** 

The House took official cognizance of this slur on its integrity and 
gave its retort in a resolution which declared the pastor’s remarks to 
be “unfair, unchristianlike and unpatriotic.”” The resolution further 
asserted that “if the Protestant ministers of this state and of America 
would confine themselves . . . to preaching . . . the gospel . . . as 
found in the Bible, instead of wandering into the field of politics . . . 
there would be no need nor public demand for legislation on the teach- 
ing of evolution.”** 

Meanwhile the Senate, after receiving the adverse committee report 
on Senator Shelton’s antievolution proposal, was forced to cope with 
the House-approved Butler bill which was passed on to it for action. 
On January 31 an observer noted that the consensus among Senate 
members was that the bill would be defeated in that body.** On 
February 4 this prediction seemed validated when the Senate judiciary 
committee rejected the proposal as it had its predecessor, the Shelton 
bill.?° 

The next day, however, Senator Lew D. Hill of Sparta left the 
speaker’s chair to give a fervent appeal for the enactment of the 
measure. Asserting that “he had been petitioned by the women of 
the state and the teachers association” to give his support to the 
bill, Hill declared that no teacher in a school supported by the tax- 
payers’ money should be permitted to teach any theory tending to 
destroy the child’s faith in the Bible and God. After Speaker Hill’s 
appeal, Senator H. G. McGinness of Smith and Wilson counties, 
chairman of the judiciary committee which had rejected the bill, rose 
to suggest that further consideration be postponed five days, until 
February 10. McGinness stated that he considered the bill a ‘very 
serious matter’’ and would like to have more time in which to give 
it closer study. His request was granted.*° 

Speaker Hill’s strong support for the bill made its rejection much 
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less assured. The Tennessean observed that the claim of certain defeat 
for the measure in the Senate “has been overthrown and the result 
is evidently now in doubt.’’ That paper conceded that the proposal 
would now find “generous support” in the upper chamber with 
Speaker Hill expected to make a “telling speech for its passage” when 
final consideration was taken up.” 

With the fate of the Butler bill in the Senate hanging in the balance, 
considerable public attention was centered on that body between 
February 5 and February 10, during which time further consideration 
was deferred. In an editorial on February 8 the Commercial Appeal 
criticized the legislature for failing to take action on Governor Austin 
Peay’s program and consuming precious time in considering the anti- 
evolution bills; ‘such legislation gets us nowhere,” the editor wrote. 
“Religion is one thing; evolution is another, and the ape-to-man theory 
is still another.’” One day earlier the Chattanooga Daily Times had 
made a heated attack on the bills. Such laws, the Times contended, 
“will simply weaken the public’s confidence in the efficacy of statutory 
laws and destroy its faith in the untrammeled motives behind legisla- 
tive enactments.’** At about the same time a mass meeting of more 
than one hundred people assembled in Fayetteville and adopted a 
resolution demanding that Lincoln County's representatives in the 
General Assembly support the antievolution bill.” 

When the Butler bill was called up on special order on February 10, 
Senator McGinness, the judiciary committee chairman, sought to delay 
action a second time. Purporting to speak in behalf of Senator Shelton 
who was absent, he requested that the Butler bill, along with Senator 
Shelton’s antievolution measure which had been rejected in com- 
mittee, be referred again to the judiciary committee in order that the 
two proposals might be reconciled in minor differences. After defeating 
a move to bring the bill up for immediate action, the Senate granted 
McGinness’ request. One observer credited Speaker Hill with instigat- 
ing these delaying tactics, asserting that it “looked certain a vote at the 
time would have resulted” in the bill’s defeat.*® Four days later, before 
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the judiciary committee report had been submitted, the legislature ad- 
journed for a four-week recess. 

The recess came after the antievolution measures had been under 
consideration for several weeks, during which press accounts had 
carried news of their progress to many readers. Some newspapers had 
commented editorially on the pending bills, and numerous letters to 
editors indicated that considerable interest was centered on this issue. 
Aggressive leaders, such as Barrett and Owenby, had already launched 
their attempts to marshal public opinion for and against antievolu- 
tion legislation. The recess gave the legislators an opportunity to ascer- 
tain the sentiment of their constituencies, and it afforded partisan 
blocs an opportunity to apply pressure upon the lawmakers. 

On March 10, one day after the General Assembly reconvened, the 
Senate judiciary committee submitted its report on the two antievo- 
lution bills. By a vote of 7 to 4 the committee reversed itself and rec- 
ommended enactment of the Butler bill as approved by the House.” 

When final Senate consideration of House Bill 185 began on 
March 13, the measure was warmly debated for more than three 
hours. “There was frequent applause from the galleries, for the most 
part in response to those senators who favored the bill,” one onlooker 
observed.** Months later, one senator recalled the “cheers and jeers” 
which went up in the tense chamber while the debate was in pro- 
gress.*° 

In recounting the progress of the debate, the Commercial Appeal 
asserted that two possible ends were to be expected when a bill of this 
nature was debated: Either ‘‘a half dozen joking amendments could 
put the senate in a humor to laugh the bill out of court” or a “serious 
start could give it a religious twist that would bring the votes neces- 
sary to put it over.” 

When the debate opened, an attempt to make the bill ridiculous 
by attaching farcical amendments was made by one senator who moved 
to also “prohibit the teaching that the earth is round.” This effort 
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was thwarted when Speaker Hill refused to allow the amendment to be 
discussed, promptly ruling it out of order as not germane to the sub- 
ject under consideration.** Thus the presiding officer of the Senate 
steered the course of legislative deliberation away from the jocular 
into an earnest discussion of the antievolution proposal. 

Satire, history, theology, humor, and the Scriptures were all a part 
of the tense debate which preceded the final vote. Senator Shelton, 
author of the Senate antievolution bill which had been tabled in favor 
of the Butler bill, began the debate by pointing to the urgent need for 
such legislation to protect the children of the state from the ruinous 
effects of the doctrine of evolution, which, he said, destroyed the 
child’s faith in God. ‘‘Whenever the belief in the existence of a human 
soul is destroyed,” he said, “you will have destroyed the hope and 
happiness of mankind.”** 

The chief opposing speech was made by Senator Giles Evans of 
Fayetteville. Evans referred to the constitutional issues involved, but 
he rested his plea chiefly upon his conviction that the theory of evo- 
lution had much merit per se. He lectured his colleagues at length 
on the feasibility of a liberal rather than a literal interpretation of 
the Bible. “I say that the theory of evolution does no violence to the 
Biblical story of the origin of man. . . . The true evolutionist has a 
conception of our God as greater and bigger and broader than that 
of the literal text of orthodoxy and dogmatism,”’ he declared. 

Evans read the chamber a petition from many of the Nashville 
religious leaders asking that the bill be rejected. The petitioners 
believed that ‘‘the passage of the proposed bill by our senate would be 
very unwise.” Signing the petition was Dr. J. J. Walker, president 
of the Nashville Minister's Alliance and pastor of Woodland Street 
Christian Church. Among other signers were Dr. John L. Hill, secre- 
tary of the Baptist Sunday School Board; Dr. Stonewall Anderson, 
secretary of the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; Dr. T. C. Ragsdale, presiding elder of the Nashville 
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district of the Methodist Church; and one Episcopalian, two Presby- 
terian, and seven Methodist ministers of Nashville churches.”’ 

Speaker Hill yielded the chair temporarily in order to challenge 
Evans’ “ ‘poor analysis’ of the pending bill.” Hill declared that there 
was nothing unfair in prohibiting the teaching of any theory which 
contradicted the Scriptures. On the contrary, he thought that it was 
grossly unjust to force Tennesseans “who believe in the Bible literally” 
to send their children to tax-supported schools which taught theories 
tending to undermine that belief. “The beliefs of men and women is 
{sic} formed by their instructions as children. That is what causes 
men and women in Oriental countries to be Confucians and Bud- 
dhists,”” he declared. 

A plea for rejection was made by Senator Cecil Sims of Davidson 
County, who based his argument chiefly on constitutional grounds. 
Sims argued that the proposed law was a step “toward an effort to 
teach religion in the public schools.” He asserted that it was not “a 
question of whether you believe in the Book of Genesis, but whether 
you think the church and state should be separate.’ He believed that 
the subject was an improper one for legislation; “it is a mistake for 
us to try to make a statute . . . to unravel the mysteries of creation,” 
he said. 

One senator was more sarcastic in his denunciation of the bill. He 
taunted that he was convinced that ‘we did come from monkeys after 
listening to this three hours’ argument on a subject that we don’t know 
a thing about. I wish I had sent down to Palm Beach for a bunch of 
cocoanuts to spread around in this chamber.” 

When a final vote was taken, the bill was easily approved by a 
margin of 24 to 6, with one senator “present and not voting.” House 
Bill 185, the Butler antievolution bill, had won the approval of both 
House and Senate and was passed on to the governor for his disposal.** 

Speculation about the governor's probable course of action appeared 
in the columns of various newspapers. For example, on March 17 the 
Banner related that when approached on the matter Peay refused to 
indicate “what his course would be” but stated that he had agreed to 
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“hear protests to his signing it.”** The president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Dr. Bruce R. Payne, headed one “delegation of 
Nashville citizens” appearing before the governor on March 18 to beg 
him to veto the bill. Peay also received “tens of thousands of letters” 
during the period in which he had the measure under consideration, 
begging him to sign or veto it.“ 

Meanwhile, the action of the Nashville clergymen who petitioned 
the Senate to reject the bill was being condemned by conservatives. 
The pastor of Eastland Baptist Church in a letter to the editor of the 
Tennessean declared that “fathers and mothers resent the action of 
the preachers who signed the letter asking the state senate not to pass 
the anti-evolution bill.’’*' The elders of the Church of Christ at Hohen- 
wald requested the same paper to publish their official endorsement 
of the action of the legislature.“ The Baptist Pastors Council of Nash- 
ville, in behalf of “ten thousand laymen of twenty local churches,” 
implored the governor to sign the bill.** 

Nine days after the Senate approved the Butler bill, Governor Peay 
returned the measure to the General Assembly with his signature, 
after spending the morning in discussing the bill with “several delega- 


44 


tions.”"** Because of “the unusual interest’’ in the measure, the gov- 
ernor attached a message explaining his approval. He termed the 
law a “protest against an irreligious tendency to exalt so called science, 
and deny the Bible in some schools and quarters,” but he believed that 
the law “probably” would never be applied. “It may not be suffi- 
ciently definite to permit of any specific application or enforcement,” 
he said. ‘Nobody believes that it is going to be an active statute.” 
Peay justified his position on several points. First of all, the con- 
stitution of Tennessee recorded “the belief of our people in God and 
a future life.” The punishments and rewards in that future life were 
to be determined by God's laws as given in Holy Writ, he asserted; 
thus the state’s “civil institutions under our constitution, are directly 
® Nashville Banner, March 17, 1925 
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related to the Bible.” As civil institutions under the organic law of 
the state, the public schools could not divorce themselves from all 
obligations pertaining to the Bible. 

The governor believed that the theory of evolution was at “utter 
variance with the Bible story of man’s creation’’ and thus tended to 
undermine Holy Writ, with which the constitution of the state was 
harmonized. But beyond the bill’s constitutional tenability, the gov- 
ernor thought there was need for such a law: “Right or wrong, there 
is a deep and widespread belief that something is shaking the funda- 
mentals of the country, both in religion and morals. It is the opinion 
of many that an abandonment of the old fashioned faith and belief 
in the Bible is our trouble in large degree. It is my own belief.’’* 

The announcement of the chief executive's action evoked applause 
in the House of Representatives.*° The response of certain newspapers 
in the state, however, was not laudatory. The Chattanooga Times de- 
nounced both the governor and the legislature in an editorial on March 
25, asserting that the theory of evolution was not actually being taught 
in Tennessee’s public schools. “The whole agitation,” the Times 
declared, “has been skillfully worked up by one faction of religionists 
to enforce by law their construction of the story of the creation .. . 
and to restrain others from undertaking to establish any other con- 
struction of it than might seem to conform to the literal text of the 
Bible account.” The passage of the law was of no significance, said 
the Times, “except as manifesting a very small and fanatical state of 
mind residing in the executive and legislative b.:nch of the Tennessee 
government.’’*” 

As a whole, the Literary Digest surmised, Tennessee newspapers 
were “not frightfully worried over the new law and the jeers it is 
exciting. Some of them do not even mention it editorially, while one 
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is not averse to the advertising the State is getting, on the ground, 
perhaps, that any advertising is better than none.”’** 

In many periodicals and newspapers outside the state the signing 
of the measure by Peay set off a barrage of criticism of the governor, 
the legislature, the state of Tennessee, and the South in general, 
which was to increase in tempo during the following months. On 
March 24, the day after the governor returned the approved bill to 
the legislature, the New York Times carried a front-page account of 
its enactment and the governor's message explaining his action. The 
next day the Times carried statements of some prominent religious and 
educational leaders on the subject. Dr. Charles F. Potter of West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York, said the law was “symptomatic of the 
determined efforts of the Fundamentalists to force their peculiar 
religious ideas upon the children of American public schools.” On the 
other hand, the pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, New York, was 
quoted as approving the bill: “I see no logical reason why we should 
be taxed to support the teaching of unbelief and irreligion in our 
schools when religious te.chings are excluded.’ Professor William 
F. Ogburn, Columbia University sociologist, made a sweeping general- 
ization explaining the law: “The waves of religious intolerance and 
reaction, such as the anti-evolution propaganda and the Ku Klux Klan 
movement, seem to come in cycles every so often.’’ Dean H. E. Hawkes 
of Columbia University felt that “It is not a question of belief versus 
disbelief, but a question of knowledge versus ignorance.’’*” 

The Nation published many articles on the law and its dangers. 
Joseph Wood Krutch, a native Tennessean who was on the Nation’s 
editorial staff, declared that the law was due to ignorance and “‘poli- 
tics.” “When people cannot be educated,” Krutch said, “they must be 
led, and it is in leadership that Tennessee has failed.” He castigated 
the president of the University of Tennessee for not marching with his 
faculty en masse upon the legislature, and he derided the news- 
papers for not saying “what they thought.”® In another article, en- 
titled ‘“Tennessee: Where Cowards Rule,” Krutch chided the legisla- 
tors for voting for the law merely for “political advantage or . . . 
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material gain.” He expressed indignation at a legislator who, Krutch 
said, admitted that “he thought he might as well win the favor of a 
few fundamentalist constituents.” 

Still another article appearing in the Nation advanced a more bene- 
volent viewpoint in discussing Tennessee and Tennesseans. The anti- 
evolution law, in the mind of the writer, was ‘above all, a challenge to 
the intelligence and the leadership that center in our great cities and an 
indictment of a civilization that sucks into them the best, materially 
and morally, that the nation produces—leaving the rest of the country 
bankrupt.’”®” 

The enactment of the Butler bill was deeply resented by certain 
groups of Tennessee college students. At the University of Tennessee 
a petition addressed to “our dear legislators’ was circulated on the 
campus. The students sarcastically thanked their representatives for 
their “faithful service to the public” in passing the law, called for 
the ‘banning of Ford automobiles in Tennessee,”” suggested that the 
law of gravity be amended, and asked that something ‘‘be done about 
the excessive speed of light.” The theory that the earth is round con- 
flicts with the Book of Revelation, which speaks of the “four corners 
of the earth,” thus proving the earth’s flatness, the petition declared. 
The Nashville Banner reported that the students ‘‘were getting a kick 
out of signing the paper.’”® 

A Vanderbilt University student, W. R. Cole, Jr., in a letter to the 
New York Times wrote that ‘The alumni, students and faculty of 
Vanderbilt are all ashamed of the well-meaning ignorance and nar- 
rowness that has put Tennessee in such a ridiculous position in the 
eyes of the world.” Cole explained that “The general classes of people 
favoring the statute are the typical legislators, politicians, ignorant 
country people, and well-meaning, but perhaps narrow-minded, Funda- 
mentalists. In the larger cities of the State, namely, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Knoxville, the general consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that the statute is a farce, resulting from ignorance 
and ‘politics.’ ’ 
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A better insight into the legislative intent in passing the law may be 
gained by noting the fate of a somewhat similar measure in the House 
of Representatives, which had approved the Butler bill by a margin of 
71 to 5. On February 11 and 12 the House debated a bill introduced 
jointly by Republican Representative Judd Acuff of Loudon and Knox 
counties and Representative D. W. Ruffin of Tipton County which 
would “make it unlawful to employ atheists as teachers in Public 
Schools of the State.’* An important distinction between this bill and 
the Butler bill was that the latter regulated what the teacher might 
teach, whereas the Acuff-Ruffin bill sought to regulate what he might 
think. The failure of the Acuff-Ruffin bill by a vote of 41 to 33 indi- 
cated that the House of Representatives as a body did not favor legis- 
lative regulation of what a teacher might think, even to the extent of 
prohibiting atheists from teaching in state-supported schools.°** 

Statements from well-known men of the time indicate that the al- 
leged indiscretion of certain teachers, as well as the content of the 
school curriculum, was a target of attack by some individuals who 
could not be suspected of fundamentalist bias. Dr. E. P. Dandridge, 
rector of Christ Church, Episcopal, in Nashville and an opponent of 
the Butler bill, denounced the “‘regrettable attitude of well-meaning 
teachers who have gone around the country proclaiming that one 
must choose between science and the Bible and that one or the other 
is false.”°’ Professor Paul Shorey of the University of Chicago stated 
at the semicentennial celebration at Vanderbilt University in 1925 that 
“the majority of the books that stress prehistoric and biological origins 

. are unscholarly in methods and informed [sic] with the purpose 
of subversive propaganda.”** And Walter Lippmann wrote that ‘‘very 
frequently the difficulty arose because the teacher had failed to teach, 
and had insisted, sometimes rather provocatively, on announcing 
strange and unpalatable doctrines which he held to be the truth.’’** 

Varied explanations of the passage of the measure were advanced. 
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For example, some critics maintained that the bill had been approved 
hastily and without due deliberation. It is readily apparent, however, 
that such charges were without foundation. While House approval 
came without formidable opposition, Senate action came only after 
several weeks of delay. During this time considerable public attention 
was brought to focus on the measure, and the senators were able to 
ascertain the sentiment of their constituents during a four-week recess. 
The Butler bill was not passed in undue haste. 

Certain liberals sought to picture the author of the bill, John Wash- 
ington Butler, a farmer with little formal education, as a personifica- 
tion of the legislators who voted for the measure. There was no justi- 
fication for this assumption. Of the 98 members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 42, or less than half, professed to be full- or part-time 
farmers. In the Senate, 4 of the 33 senators were full-time farmers, 
with two more professing to be part-time farmers. Furthermore, the 
bill was attributed to the influence of a strictly conservative religious 
sect in the legislature, but this generalization, too, is unsound. There 
was only one Primitive Baptist other than Butler in the General As- 
sembly; Methodists were the most numerous, followed by Baptists and 
Presbyterians, respectively. In occupation and religion, Butler did not 
typify the General Assembly of 1925.° 

Actually, the author of the bill seems to have played a relatively 
minor part in its enactment. He appears not to have gained the atten- 
tion of the local press with any speech he may have made in support of 
his bill. Probably the most influential supporter of the bill in either 
house was Speaker Hill. Both Hill and Shelton, the author of the 
Senate antievolution bill, were men of education and prominence in 
state affairs. There is no ground for the assumption that illiteracy was 
the mark of key supporters of the law.” 

Nor is it proper to place full responsibility for the enactment of the 
law on delegations from the rural districts. A study of the vote of each 
delegation indicates that the delegates from the counties embracing 
Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, and Knoxville were perhaps more 
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inclined to oppose the antievolution measure, but a majority of each of 
these delegations, except the Davidson County delegation in the Senate, 
voted for the Butler bill.® 

A clearer understanding of the conditions which brought about the 
enactment of the Butler bill may be gained by examining several con- 
tributory factors. First of all, the lack of extensive economic and social 
changes in the state such as had taken place in more industrialized 
areas inclined the mass of the people to retain the old fundamentalist 
tenets of their religious faith. This conservative impulse did not exert 
its full impact, however, until the Butler bill became an issue in the 
state legislature and through the columns of newspapers, sermons, and 
other means public attention began to center on the bill. With the 
issue precipitated, heavy public support went to those who insisted on 
the enactment of a law to protect the youth of the state from allegedly 
dangerous doctrines. 

The Butler bill probably would have met its defeat in the hands of 
the Senate judiciary committee, before public sentiment had begun to 
exert its strong pressure, had it not been for the influence of the speak- 
er of the Senate. By delaying action until after the four-week recess 
conservative forces were able to gain the benefit of wide public support 
which brought pressure to bear on recalcitrant senators. According to 
their own admissions, several of the legislators voted for the bill not 
from personal conviction but because they believed that the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the state desired such a law. 

Bryan, Senator Shelton, and probably Governor Peay would have 
favored changes in the Butler bill. But with the legislative session draw- 
ing to a close the introduction of amendments seemed impractical to 
antievolution proponents if any such statute was to be passed by that 
session. Some supported the Butler bill merely because they thought 
there was no alternative other than rejection of all antievolution legis- 
lation. Thus circumstance as well as intent played its part in the 
enactment of the bill introduced by Butler. 

Henry L. Mencken's appraisal of the action of the Tennessee legisla- 
ture probably puts the approval of the antievolution bill more nearly 
in proper perspective. The regulation of what a pedagogue might 
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teach to his students was not a phenomenon peculiar to Tennessee or 
the antievolution movement, he said. In acting to curb the teaching of 
Bolshevism in public schools, Mencken asserted, “it was not in rural 
Tennessee but in the great cultural centers which now laugh at Ten- 
nessee that punishments came most swiftly, and were most barbarous.” 
To buttress his contention, Mencken asked: “Suppose a school teacher 
in New York began entertaining his pupils with the case against the 


Jews ... {or} a teacher in Vermont essayed to argue that the late Con. 
federate States were right . . . [or] a teacher in Kansas taught that pro- 


hibition was evil, or a teacher in New Jersey that it was virtuous.” The 
school, Mencken said, “must confine itself by sheer necessity to teach- 
ing what will be of the greatest utility, cultural or practical, to the 
youth actually in hand.”” In Tennessee, he concluded, this dictated that 
the youth should be trained to be “a good Tennesseean, content with 
his father, at peace with his neighbors, dutiful to the local religion, and 
docile under the local mores.’ 

The enactment of Tennessee's antievolution law was a phase of the 
fundamentalist-modernist controversy which characterized the decade 
following World War I and part of a general conservative reaction 
against the many innovations of the postwar era. It involved the right 
of the people of a state to regulate by statute what might be taught in 
tax-supported schools and was based upon the premise that public 
schools should not be permitted to propagate theories tending to under- 
mine the orthodox religious tenets of children when the defense of 
these tenets in public schools was forbidden by law. Available evidence 
indicates that most legislative supporters of the measure did not regard 
their action as an attempt to regulate what an individual might think, 
but rather as a step to control the action of employees of the state. To 
some it was nothing more than a gesture against what they regarded 
as a postwar departure from the fundamentals of their religious faith. 
Denunciations and heated retorts from both conservative and liberal 
leaders tended to distort the meaning of the action of the Tennessee 
legislature and to magnify its significance unduly. Thus, what was 
actually a part of a general trend in thought and action came to be 
regarded by many as a unique manifestation peculiar to the state of 
Tennessee. 


63 Henry L. Mencken, “In Tennessee,” in Nation, CXXI (1925), 21. 


Southern Reaction to Federal Invasion 


By BELL I. WILEY 


In this study an attempt will be made to show the reaction of the 
southern people to Federal invasion in 1861-1865, mainly as seen 
through the eyes of the northern soldier. The manner in which South- 
erners met invasion, as told by themselves, has been much discussed, 
but the subject seems not to have been developed from the point of 
view of those who composed the invading forces. Hence this analysis 
of northern comment on the conduct of southern civilians in the crisis 
of Federal attack and occupation is in a sense a new approach to Con- 
federate history. 

Except in certain areas, mainly in the mountain and border country, 
the prevailing attitude encountered by northern soldiers wherever they 
went was that of hostility. From a camp near Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
a Wisconsin officer wrote: ““You have no idea, Libbie, how bitter these 
people are in their hatred of us “Yankees.” They hate us all the way 
through." Manifestations of antipathy ranged from sullen silence to 
open insults and overt acts of violence. The shooting of soldiers by 
Rebel civilians had a celebrated beginning when the 6th Massachusetts 
Regiment was fired on by a Baltimore mob in April, 1861.’ Another 
early instance of violence was the shooting of the famed Colonel Elmer 
E. Ellsworth after that dashing officer had taken down the Confederate 
flag from the Marshall House in Alexandria, Virginia.* In less pub- 
licized incidents Federal soldiers throughout the Civil War occasionally 
were fired on from houses, trees, and river banks. In rare instances 

1 Lieutenant Colonel Lucius Fairchild, 2nd Wisconsin Regiment, to ‘Libbie,” June 15, 
1862, in Fairchild Letters (Wisconsin Historical Society). Here and throughout units 
referred to are infantry unless otherwise indicated. 

2 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 
(9 vols., New York, 1900-1928), III, 362. 


3 Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American 
Biography (21 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1945), VI, 110. 
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irate civilians pelted the invaders with stones or threw hot water on 
them. 

But usually hostility toward the Federals found milder forms of 
expression than shooting and stoning. The greeting of the invaders with 
taunts and jibes was frequent. One of Benjamin F. Butler's men wrote 
from New Orleans shortly after occupation of that city: “They talk 
big and say the damd Yankee will catch hell.’’* A comrade about the 
same time remarked: 

We were insulted by the mob as we marched through this place, but they 
dared not molest us. such language as “go to it you God dam Yankee sons of 
bitches.” ““Three cheers for Jeff’ “What do you think of Bull Run” and all 
such stuff. I can shoot one as willing as I could a made dog, and I will unless 
they hold up their insulting talk. . . . There was an immense crowd on the levee 
to see us land & such jeering & hooting I never saw before, even the girls 
would stop their ears with their fingers so they could not hear the band play 
“the star spangled banner.’’® 
In New Orleans as elsewhere, despite stern repressive measures the 
Federals as long as they remained were treated now and then to hur- 
rahs for Jeff Davis, singing of the “Bonnie Blue Flag,” and displays 
of the Confederate colors. Even the school children joined in these 
insubordinate outbursts.® 

Nearly all of the soldiers who commented on manifestations of 
hatred observed that the southern women, if not the most hostile, were 
certainly the most demonstrative of their antipathy. Sometimes the 
ladies simply froze the invaders with looks or repelled them by pretend- 
ing complete unawareness of their presence. A Yank who hopefully 
placed himself by the side of a road on which two pretty Virginia 
girls were seen approaching in a wagon afterward reported: “‘sure 
enough they were the Taliaferro girls. We drew aside and raised our 
hats and smilingly awaited recognition and perhaps a pleasant word. 
Alas for our hopes! They went past as if the roadside were empty.” 

* Captain Charles Barnard, 14th Maine Regiment, to his wife, May 26, 1862, in 
Barnard Papers (Maine Historical Society). 

5 De Have Norton, 4th Wisconsin Cavalry Regiment, to his father, May 3, 1862, in 
Norton Letters (Wisconsin Historical Society). 

® For anti-Federal demonstrations of New Orleans school children, see “Diary of a 
Louisiana Rebel,” June 9, 26, 1862, MS. (New York Historical Society). 


7 Harold A. Small (ed.), The Re ad to Richmond: The Civil War Memoirs of Major 
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Another Federal who timidly asked a Louisiana woman for some 
oranges growing in her yard was so scornfully received that he noted 
in his diary: “If the Rebels were all like her, I would resign and go 
home at once, for she did actually scare my wits all away from me.”* 

Many southern women defiantly paraded before the invaders with 
small Confederate flags pinned to their dresses and some made bold 
to proclaim their undying devotion to the Rebel colors. Youthful zeal 
for the Confederate emblem, as well as feminine reaction to Federal 
invasion, is delightfully revealed in the letter of an Edenton, North 
Carolina, girl, which was taken by the Yankees from the Negro mes- 
senger who bore it: 


Dear Annie: 


I cant tell you what indignation filled my head as I this morning heard that 
our lovely little town was desecrated by those abominable dregs of creation 
commonly called Yankees! but I console myself with the assurance that these 
things will be of short duration. . . . Annie if you have any ribbons that will 
do for a Secesh flag please send me some I must have a flag. . . . I shall not 
venture out while the Serpents stay, if it was forty years. The very air Seems 
to be contaminated this morning, the atmosphere is already Malerious. If you 
give John a note, caution him not to let those Devils! those Yankee vandals! 
Ruffians! get it.® 

In occupied towns southern women made a practice of stepping into 
the street to avoid walking under Union flags, and some ostentatiously 
pulled in their garments when meeting Yankees in the streets as if 
to avoid contamination. Others abandoned sidewalks and left omni- 
buses to escape close contact with Federals. Some New Orleans ladies 
even affected nausea when Union soldiers came near them.*® Five 
“Secesh” ladies of Vicksburg, Mississippi, created a sensation in the 
Episcopal church on Christmas Day, 1863, by rising from their seats 
at that point in the service when the minister prayed for the President 
of the United States and stalking out of the building before a large 

8 Lawrence Van Alstyne, Diary of an Enlisted Man (New Haven, 1910), 205. 

® Polly “Secesh’’ to Nancy Dawson, [May, 1864], in Miscellaneous Civil War Letters 
(New York Public Library). 

10 John Smith Kendall, History of New Orleans (3 vols., Chicago, 1922), I, 277; 
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audience of officers and loyal civilians. For this flaunting of Federal 
authority, they were banished from the Union lines." 

Frequently the wearers of the blue were more amused than offended 
by feminine outbursts. Such was their reaction when an aged Williams- 
burg woman groaned and gnashed her teeth at them as they marched 
past her house;'* and when another Williamsburg woman, on being 
asked by the invaders if she had any whisky, replied, “No, but if I had, 
I should put strychnine in it and give it to the Yankey’s to drink.” 
Amusing also to the Yanks was the act of an Atlanta woman, who 
having prematurely given birth to a baby during a skirmish near her 
home, held the infant up to the view of the Federals, exclaiming: “You 
‘uns are the cause of this, and I'm going to name him from some big 
Yankee.” One of the soldiers suggested as an appropriate name “Major 
General William Tecumseh Sherman.” 

But reactions were not so good-natured when, as was sometimes 
the case, Rebel women after administering tongue lashings spat upon 
the invaders. A Maine officer who as a prisoner passed through Peters- 
burg, Virginia, in 1864, wrote: “The sidewalks were lined with old 
men, boys, and decrepit women, who vied with one another in flinging 
insults and venom. The women were the worst of the lot they spat upon 
us, laughed at us, and called us vile and filthy names.”’* A Vermont 
private wrote of his unit's passage through Culpeper, Virginia: “As 
the column was marching on the sidewalk beside a house on the main 
street, a window was raised and a thing that probably called itself, 
lady, Spat Square in the face of Captain George D. Davenport, and 
screamed “Take that Yankee son-of a b - - - -,) and slammed the window 


down.’’"* 


Numerous similar instances indicate that feminine delicacy and 


11 General Order No. 52, Headquarters 17th Army Corps, Department of the Ten- 
nessee, Vicksburg, Mississippi, December 29, 1863, in Adjutant General’s Office Records 
(National Archives). 

12 William H. Catlin, 15th Connecticut Regiment, to his parents, July 5, 1863, in 
Catlin Letters (Connecticut State Library). 

13 George F. Newhall, 11th Massachusetts Regiment, to his father, May 11, 1862, in 
Newhall Letters (Boston Public Library). 

14 Diary of James F. Snell, 82nd Illinois Regiment (Illinois State Historical Library). 

15 Small (ed.), The Road to Richmond, 157. 

16 Josiah S. Chandler, Sth Vermont Regiment, “What a Private Thought, Saw and 
Did during the War of the Rebellion,” MS., 270 (Western Reserve Historical Society). 
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refinement suffered serious lapses during the war. In view of the 
severity of the invasion crisis it should not be startling to find crino- 
lined Confederates, usually distinguished for gentleness and poise, 
occasionally breaking under the strain and heaping unladylike abuse on 
the heads of their despised foe. But the loss in manners seems to have 
been more than offset by gains in courage and resourcefulness. Cer- 
tainly the conflict revealed many examples of women previously re- 
garded as trail and weak who, like Melanie of Gone with the Wind, 
rose to meet hardship and peril with amazing manifestations of valor 
and fortitude. 

Many factors contributed to the hostility encountered by Federals 
in the South. Because of attitudes developed during years of prior 
controversy, northern soldiers before they ever set foot on southern 
soil were regarded as low, meddlesome men, bent on destroying the 
way of life of a culturally superior minority whose only desire was to 
set up their own government and be left alone. Actual contact of 
Southerners with the invaders tended in many instances to confirm and 
strengthen former impressions of Yankee meanness. 

Southerners resented especially the high-handedness of some of 
the Federal generals. Butler's hard-fisted policy in New Orleans, while 
no doubt inspired by provoking incidents and successful in creating 
outward submission, greatly enhanced hatred of the invading forces. 
Sentencing, as Butler did, a respected citizen to two years hard labor 
on Ship Island, without a hearing of any sort, on the unconfirmed 
charge of boastfully exhibiting at the Louisiana Club before the Fed- 
erals came a cross made from the bones of a Union soldier, was not 
the sort of rule that would allay passions of war.’* Nor were the count- 
less acts of brutality and brigandage attributed to Butler’s associates 
conducive to harmony. 

The wave of pillage and destruction which accompanied the Federal 
forces also fanned the flame of southern hatred. That many wearers 
of the blue themselves deplored these excesses was not comprehended 

17 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. XV, 
511-12 (hereinafter cited as O.R.); Judge John P. Andrews, Ship Island, Mississippi, to 
S. P. Andrews, January 26, 1863, and accompanying papers, in U. S. Army Commands, 


Department of the Gulf, Letters Received (National Archives); “Diary of a Louisiana 
Rebel,”” June 16, 1862. 
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by most Southerners, and hence the good and the evil were damned 
alike. A southern woman charged with sustaining her family while her 
husband fought in Confederate ranks, who saw her chickens shot, her 
stock driven off, her gardens and fields devastated, her larders emptied, 
her silver taken, her wardrobe ransacked, and finally her house burned, 
could not, whatever the justification in broad strategic terms, view with 
anything but the deepest hatred the agents of her woe. 

But the thing which seemed to enrage Southerners most was the 
attempt of the invaders to set up in their midst northern notions of 
racial equality. Rebel civilians displayed considerable emotion in de- 
nouncing Yankee despotism and pillage, but these outbursts were mild 
in comparison with their outraged comments on the intermingling of 
Federal soldiers with Negroes at parties, dances, and other social func- 
tions. 

Typical reaction to north-rn conduct both in respect to property and 
racial relations is revealed in the diary of Robert Cartmell of Jackson, 
Tennessee. In October, 1862, Cartmell wrote: ‘Jackson and the coun- 
try presents a horrible specticle, lazy negroes impudent and saucy 
struting about, many of them wearing uniforms. The Federal soldiers 
walk in a negro cabin, take a seat & spend a Sociable time. Their 
negro company proclivities & stealing propensities are enormous.”* 
On November 22, 1862, he wrote: 

The 106th and 95th Illinois Infantry have been encamped between this 
[place] and town... and I think are the worst set of men I ever saw. They 
have cut up my harness, runing them thro a straw cuter that cost me $37, cuting 
buckles and all, almost entirely ruining the knives. They have taken to pieces 
and destroyed my gin stand, killed my milch cows, in fact there is nothing but 
what they have done and will do." 


A few months later he noted: 


The 3d Michigan Cavalry are still encamped . . . back of us with headquar- 
ters in the yard. I thought the Ill. troops, especially the 2d Ill. Cavalry, the 
worse men in the world, but these are still worse. . . . This regiment is com- 
posed mostly of Foreigners, and oh! deliver me from such soldiers. . . . Even 
the privy in the garden has been destroyed. They forage at pleasure . . . make 

18 Diary of Robert Cartmell, October 1, 1862, MS. (in possession of Emma Inman 


Williams, Jackson, Tennessee). 
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war upon private citizens and destroy property, call upon every man to take 
the oath of allegiance, pay for nothing, such is war. At least such is this war.?° 

On January 25, 1863, he recorded: 

The annoyances are innumerable. . . . Imagine a no. of spoiled negroes, 
“yallow” gals, pets of officers and a no. of rusty nigger boys and men spoiled 
rotten and impudent as good as those they associate with on terms of perfect 
intimacy and you can draw some conclusions. . . . Today the bugler of the 3rd 
Michigan Cavalry and a despicable looking, lousy headed, pole cat stinking, flat 
nosed, gizzard footed nigger were . . . playing cards, Sunday as it is. . . . The Lt 
Col. . . . watched the progress of the game. . . . doubtless such a fellow would 
be delighted to see his sister marry a negro or have such for a father-in-law. 
When I associate with a negro or with those who do, may I die.” 

If Union troops encountered Southerners of neutral sentiments, they 
must have deemed them of little importance, as comment on them is 
rarely found in soldier letters and diaries. From Hampton’s Mills, 
Kentucky, an instance was reported of a community forming a com- 
posite force of loyal and Rebel elements for protection against irregular 
organizations of both Union and Confederate persuasion.** And a New 
York soldier wrote from the Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, area in 
September, 1861: ‘““The people around here are very illiterate thay take 
no intrest in eather side all thay ask is to be let alone.”** An Illinois 
officer reported an instance of a girl in Trenton, Tennessee, who, while 
claiming attachment to the Confederate cause, was quite willing on 
occasion to defer to the Union sensibilities of the Federals who fre- 
quently visited her home. Following a call on this girl in October, 
1862, the officer wrote: “The young lady played Dixie with the South- 
ern words and offset it with Yanky doodle. the girl is verry good look- 
ing and I think a little sparking by a Yankee officer will bring her 
{around } all right.’’** 

While hatred of the Yankees was unquestionably the prevailing 
attitude among Southerners, the invaders encountered friendliness in 
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a degree and with a frequency that surprised and delighted them. 
Cordial reception was most common, of course, in the border states 
and in the mountain sections of Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and 
North Carolina. But numerous evidences of good will were found in 
some of the cities, especially in Memphis, Nashville, Baton Rouge, 
Savannah, and Raleigh. The same may be said of certain counties in 
western Tennessee, some of the Whig areas of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, and of the country about Key West, Florida. Manifestations of 
friendliness seem to have been encountered more frequently among the 
poor and the wealthy than among the in-between economic groups. 

But in practically every invaded area a respectable minority repre- 
senting all classes hailed the Federals with such tokens of friendli- 
ness as displaying the Stars and Stripes, waving handkerchiefs, and 
singing loyal songs.** In Shelbyville, Tennessee, Ohio soldiers were 
greeted by cheers, and an aged woman whose husband had fought in 
the Revolution exclaimed with tears in her eyes: “God bless your 
souls.”** In Waynesboro and McMinnville, Tennessee, Federal bands 
were requested to play “Yankee Doodle’ and other Union tunes, the 
strains of which caused some of the inhabitants to weep with joy.*’ A 
member of the force which occupied Oxford, Mississippi, in Decem- 
ber, 1862, reported: “Citizens refuse to take Confederate scrip as here- 
tofore, many exhibiting a white flag on their dwellings upon which was 
inscribed ‘Union.’’’** And one of Sherman's men wrote from near 
Eatonton, Georgia, that the ladies of an elegant mansion “waved their 

25 For excellent studies of Unionism in the South, based on investigations of the South- 
ern Claims Commission, see the following articles by Frank W. Klingberg: ‘The Southern 
Claims Commission: A Postwar Agency in Operation,” in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXXII (1945-1946), 195-214; “Operation Recon- 
struction: A Report on Southern Unionist Planters,” in North Carolina Historical Review 
(Raleigh, 1924- ), XXV (1948), 466-84; “The Case of the Minors: A Unionist 
Family within the Confederacy,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), 
XIII (1947), 27-45. Klingberg shows that out of 22,298 claims presented by professedly 
Unionist Southerners a substantial portion, after the most rigid investigation, were 
admitted as valid. 

26 O.R., Ser. I, Vol. X, Pt. 1, p. 47. 

27 [bid., 330; Journal of David H. Haines, 4th Michigan Cavalry, August 26, 1863, 
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handkerchiefs as we passed, and the men cheered heartily.”** A naval 
officer who made a trip up the Tennessee River from Fort Henry to 
Florence, Alabama, in February, 1862, stated in his official report: “We 
have met with the most gratifying proofs of loyalty everywhere across 
Tennessee, and in the portions of Mississippi and Alabama we visited 
most affecting instances greeted us almost hourly. Men, women, and 
children several times gathered in crowds of hundreds, shouted their 
welcome, and hailed their national flag with an enthusiasm there was 
no mistaking.’”*’ Even in hostile New Orleans, among the hordes of 
people assembled on the levee to gaze at the conquering Federals, were 
a considerable number who welcomed the northern soldiers with cheers 
and Union songs.*' 

The reception given the Federals by slaves deserves special mention, 
as this element of the population, with rare exception, greeted the 
men in blue joyfully in all invaded areas. In Georgia and elsewhere 
they lined the roadways to greet their deliverers, hailing the emis- 
saries of Lincoln as the bringers of jubilee and calling down upon them 
the blessings of the Lord.** Of the rousing welcome received from 
slaves on the John Bell plantation in Tennessee one Yank wrote: 

They made many demonstrations of joy, clapping their hands, swinging their 
hats and patting and dancing. The cheering of our men appeared to stimulate 
them to more vigorous bodily exertion. One old white-headed negro broke 
forth into singing: 

"O, praise and tanks! de Lord he come 
To set de people free; 
An’ massa tink it day ob doom, 
An’ we ob jubilee. . . .” 
The entire dusky crowd joining in the chorus, viz: 
“O, neber you fear if neber you hear 
De driver blow his horn!’’*4 
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Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, following a raid up the 
Edisto River in 1863 which brought in two hundred slaves, wrote: 
“Such a scene—'like nutin’ but de Judgement Day’ they said.”’** One 
of Sherman’s command reported from near Savannah in 1864: “Con- 
trabands . . . greatly excited throughout this section of the country. 
This Yankee raid is a huge event in their eyes, and the ruling thought 
in their minds is thus expressed whenever neighboring darkies meet: 
‘Is you g’wine?’ ’’* 

One of the most vivid descriptions of the reaction of slaves to Federal 
invasion was that of Private John Merrilies of Chicago, who wrote 
from near Vicksburg May 12, 1863: 


Camped about 6.0.c. in the middle of a large tract of cleared country, on a 
beautiful smooth green knoll; about a score of niggers, of all ages, rushing out 
from a plantation nearby, welcoming the “Yanks,” with all sorts of pious 
ejaculations and literally (the female portion) with open arms, they were in a 
terrible state of enthusiasm swinging their arms, clapping their hands, and fairly 
“shouting for joy,” the whole scene resembled a high pressure scene in a camp 
meeting Some exclaiming ‘Praise de Lor’ the Yankees come’ “Lor bress the 
Yankees” “Nigger free now Yankees come” &c &c, followed by a regular 
Hallelujah chorus from all hands. The Yanks have seldom visited this part of 
the Country, many of the niggers never having set eyes on one of the “damned”’ 
before; this made us all the more welcome After supper the boys commenced 
“visiting,” among the quarters and the religious air of the enthusiasm, soon 
gave way to the sacriligious strains of a cracked fiddle, with the usual accom- 
paniments of jigs and breakdowns, which were kept up half the night, and till 
the “culled folks’’ had got Yankee enough, and a little more.** 

Among white Southerners friendliness of individuals for the Federals 
and their cause was attested by occasional acts of kindness. Union 
soldiers entrapped behind Confederate lines, guided by slaves, found 
white families who concealed them, fed them, and helped them on their 
way. Sick and wounded Yankees were taken into southern homes and 


nursed back to health. In some instances Federal commanders were 
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given information by co-operative Southerners which led to the capture 
of opposing forces.*’ 

While women generally greeted the invaders with bitter words and 
hostile looks, exceptions to the rule were numerous and striking. A 
Union force which invaded northeastern Arkansas in May, 1862, was 
delightfully surprised when Mollie Brown and her two sisters rushed 
out to meet them, threw handkerchiefs in the air, and hurrahed for 
the Union. Mollie, who with other members of her family had migrated 
some years before from Alabama, then made an impassioned speech 
to the men in blue which was reported by a Wisconsin surgeon: 
“Thank God the Union Soldiers have come to deliver us from bondage. 
... We have been hunted in the swamps & cane breaks . . . because we 
would stand by the old flag. . .. We met them with guns and axes & 
the cowardly miscreants retreated. . . . We told them /iving or dying 
we should remain loyal to the government of our fathers—We have 
done it & now is our reward. . . . We can’t tell our joy.”* 

The effect of this discourse on the Federals was tremendous. Of his 
own reaction, the surgeon later in the day wrote his wife: “I never 
was more nearly knocked off my pins than I was during her discourse. 
... I never saw Such natural eloquence in any female as I saw in the 
Speaker. I cannot tell you the half she said. I never was Spellbound 
before.’’*® In appreciation of this enthusiastic reception, the Yankees 
before they marched on assembled their band and treated the girls 
to “Yankee Doodle,” “Star Spangled Banner,” and “Hail Columbia,” 
much to the delight of the impromptu audience.” 

A young woman living near Nashville defied her Rebel father by 
taking information to the Federals;*’ and Sally Jones of Henderson, 
Tennessee, who sometimes donned men’s clothing to accompany Union 

37 For examples of Southerners acting as informers, see Fritz Haskell (ed.), “Diary 
of Colonel William Camm, 1861 to 1865,” in Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
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scouts on reconnoitering expeditions, saved a railroad bridge near her 
home by extinguishing a fire set to it by Confederates.*” 

But such overt acts of loyalty among women were infrequent.** The 
means usually employed by daughters of the South for indicating their 
friendliness toward the Federals was social intercourse. Soldier letters 
and diaries contain many references to picnics, musicals, dances, parties, 
and parlor dates with “Secesh” girls. An example of informal inter- 
mingling is found in the instance of a young Wisconsin officer who 
wrote his mother from Vicksburg in 1863: 

I have several young lady friends of the 1st families but they tell me I am a 
better “blue coated man” than they Expected to find among the Yanks— I am 
at liberty to call day or evening—Jerusalem! I wish you could see one of them 
. . . beautiful is no name for her, and she plays and sings like a martingale— 
You need not trouble yourself to kiss anyone for me, I can do my own, that is 
all I can stand this hot weather.** 


A Connecticut lieutenant likewise found some Virginia girls ap- 
proachable. An entry in his diary at Stevensburg, April 10, 1864, reads: 
“picket again, See those girls, yes, & when I was out there again they 
asked me so pleasantly why I hadnt been to see them. Say ‘Lieutenant’ 
in such a fine, nice way. Have to keep a sharp look out on the Sergeant 
& the men generally or they will be in the house all the time.”** A 
similar cordiality was attributed to Savannah, Georgia, women by an 
Indiana captain who noted in his diary January 8, 1865: “There dont 
seem to be much of a rebel spirit in Savannah compared with Atlanta. 
Many of our officers are boarding with citizens and I see the officers 
and men riding about the city with the Ladies. Dont look like war 
now.’’*® 

As is suggested in the examples cited above, the southern girls often 
showed a partiality for officers, a circumstance which did not escape the 
notice of the enlisted men, one of whom sourly commented after a 

42 James L. Sellers (ed.), “The Richard H. Mockett Diary,” in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXVI1 (1939-1940), 239. 

43 For other instances of active collaboration with the Federals by Southerners, see 
Klingberg, “Operation Reconstruction,” loc. cit., 466-84. 

44 Lieutenant Colonel Cassius Fairchild, 16th Wisconsin Regiment, to his mother, 
September 8, 1863, in Fairchild Papers (Wisconsin Historical Society). 

45 Diary of Lieutenant Urich N. Parmelee, April 10, 1864 (Duke University). 

46 Diary of Captain Eli J. Sherlock, 100th Indiana Regiment, January 8, 1865 (type- 
script, National Archives). 
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party at Huntsville, Alabama: ‘““Went as an escort to... a Picnic... 
composed of ‘shoulder straps’ and Southern Ladies. Had good dinner. 
Champagne in plenty and dancing. [Escort} behaved themselves well 
though they went as menials.’’** 

But private soldiers partook of many social events in various occupied 
areas. Those who were handsome and accomplished, especially in music 
and dancing, had readier acceptance than less fortunate comrades, but 
even the latter, especially when not overly fastidious, could in almost 
any community find means of satisfying their social urges. Sometimes 
adjustments had to be made for local peculiarities as is indicated by 
Private J. Henry’s somewhat cryptic letter from Fort Deposit, Alabama, 
after a Fourth of July celebration: “I Enjoyed myself very well for 
wee had A dance & more than that wee had Alabama Ladys to dance 
{with} which wee call sandrockers which I think A very good name for 
them for they will Rock like hell, especially if you get little the 
advantage of them.’’** 

The relative ease with which youth, talent, and general attractive- 
ness prevailed in individual cases over war-made cleavages is well 
exemplified by the experience of Private Willis D. Maier of Indiana, 
whose fiddle-playing, court-making march through Dixie, as revealed 
in his letters, bears more resemblance to a saga of romance than a nar- 
rative of war. From Tennessee he wrote in July, 1863: “The ladies of 
Murfreesboro did enjoy themselves (that is those that wished to). I 
attended a great number of Dances and Parties, by which I became 
acquainted with quite a number of pretty Southern girls some in favor 
of the Feds, others for the Confeds, my musical talents worked me 
through all right.’’*® A little later he reported from north Alabama that 
he had bought a violin and had quite a nice time with some ‘‘Secesh” 
girls.°° His next report was from Chattanooga, but here his zeal for 
southern women was considerably cooled by their addiction to the 
tobacco habit.*" 


47 Diary of Private Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 6th Wisconsin Battery, June 6, 1864 (Wis- 
consin Historical Society). 

SJ. Henry to Andrew E. Weld, July 29, 1864, in Weld Letters (Wisconsin Historical 
Society ). 

*? Willis D. Maier to Annie F. Howells, July 20, 1863, in Howells Letters (Hayes 
Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio). 

°° Maier to Howells, August 31, 1863, shid 

51 Maier to Howells, September 29, 1863, sbid. 
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Carryings-on with Yankee soldiers of the girls they left behind them 
caused some chagrin and heartache among Johnny Rebs. This embar- 
rassing state of affairs found expression in a parody of “Maryland, My 
Maryland,” composed by a Yank stationed near Memphis in 1862 and 
saucily attributed by him to a Tennessee Reb: 

“The Yankee’s foot is on thy shore, 
Tennessee, my Tennessee! 
They riot run the country o’er, 
Tennessee, my Tennessee! 
How can our hearts be light and gay, 
When Yankee hands hold here their sway, 
And Southern girls their "hests obey, 
Tennessee, my Tennessee! 
They steal and eat thy pork and beef, 
Tennessee, my Tennessee! 
For cotton too, thou’rt come to grief, 
Tennessee, my Tennessee! 
Thy daughters fair, they're courting strong, 
With dance and marriage, card and song, 
Woe is the day for all goes wrong, 
In Tennessee, my Tennessee !”’®? 
That this taunt had back of it some truth as well as poetry is evi- 
denced by the fact that in at least one instance some Confederate sol- 
diers returning home at the end of the war without advance notice 
discovered their ladyloves in the act of entertaining wearers of the blue 
—much to the embarrassment of all concerned.** A Nashville paper 
of April 22, 1864, reported the case of a returned Reb of that city 
who found his wife married to a Yankee soldier. The woman was 
quoted as saying she thought her Rebel husband dead, but when the 
Yankee mate offered to step out of the picture, she clung to him in 
preference to her original husband.™* 


Federal soldiers sometimes had to exert themselves considerably to ° 


overcome aversion or shyness on the part of southern women. But in 
other cases daughters of Dixie aggressively courted the invaders. An 
aristocratic woman of a West Tennessee town who went to a Federal 
52 F. Y. Headley, Marching Through Georgia (Chicago, 1890), 337-38. 
53 J. A. Mowris, History of the 117th Regiment New York Volunteers (Hartford, 


Conn., 1896), 218-19. 
54 Nashville Dispatch, April 22, 1864. 
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colonel seeking protection for her property was so favorably impressed 
by him that several times thereafter she sent him flowers and other 
tokens of esteem; when later he was transferred to Memphis, she found 
occasion to visit her sister in that city and to call on the colonel.” 
An even more striking case was that of a young woman of good social 
standing in a Middle Tennessee town who forsook husband and chil- 
dren for a handsome Union officer stationed in Nashville.*® 

Sometimes northern soldiers were more artful than honorable in 
their relations with southern girls. An Ohio volunteer stated that some 
of his comrades encamped near Glendale, Mississippi, “trapped” twenty 
local girls “by mock marriage ceremonies, where a scalawag hypo- 
critical old sinner dressed up as a preacher and lent his saintly look 
and sanctimonious drawl to give a semblance of law and equity to the 
foul and dishonorable deception.” A few of the young women, he 
added, “were not overly particular or careful, so that between the 
ones who were united (as they believed) in the Holy bonds, and those 
who darkey like, tuck up with some boy in blue, we were a much 
married regiment.” When a rush order came transferring the com- 
mand to Chattanooga the soldiers, with one exception, left their 
pseudo-brides amidst a tremendous outburst of weeping and wailing.*’ 
In a large number of cases, however, the romance that sprang up be- 
tween the invaders and the invaded ripened into marriages that were 
respectable and lasting.” 

In the case of both women and men, the friendliness accorded the 
invading forces was often more feigned than real.*° The Federal policy 

55 John C. Cottle to Addie Tower, March 20, 1863, in Cottle Letters (Illinois State 
Historical Library). 

56 Nashville Dispatch, July 16, 1864. 

57 Philip D. Jordan and Charles M. Thomas (eds.), ‘Reminiscences of an Ohio Vol- 
unteer,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (Columbus, 1887- ), 
XLVIII (1939), 321-22. 

58 Evidence of this found in documents of the period is supplemented by present-day 
testimonials in the form of descendants of wartime unions. A few months ago the writer 
addressed a group of about one hundred club women of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on the 
subject of Civil War fraternization. At the end of his remarks a woman of long residence 
in that city drew the speaker aside and whispered: “I just wanted to tell you, in reference 
to your statement about Union soldiers and southern women, that in looking over the 
audience I counted five ladies who are descended from that many marriages of Baton Rouge 


girls and Yankee soldiers.” 
59 For examples of Southerners attempting to play both sides of the conflict, see 
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of protecting property of loyal citizens in occupied areas caused many 
people interested in safeguarding their slaves, livestock, and produce, 
but who until the moment of invasion had acted like Rebels, to come 
forward with declarations of deep and long-standing devotion to the 
old flag. Others who put up a show of resistance when the invaders first 
came quickly flopped to the Union side when Federal tenure began 
to assume an aspect of permanence. The swiftness with which the 
change sometimes took place is well illustrated by General B. H. Grier- 
son's report of the conduct of some Garlandville, Mississippi, citizens 
when his raiders came to their community in April, 1863: 

We found the citizens, many of them venerable with age, armed with shot- 
guns and organized to resist our approach. As the advance entered the town, 
these citizens fired upon them and wounded one of our men. We charged upon 
them and captured several. After disarming them, we showed them the folly 
of their actions, and released them. Without an exception they acknowledged 
their mistake, and declared that they had been grossly deceived as to our real 
character. One volunteered his services as guide, and upon leaving us declared 
that hereafter his prayers should be for the Union Army.*° 


Some citizens converted quickly and under duress demonstrated the 
insincerity of their actions by reverting with equal celerity to Rebel 
allegiance when the fortunes of war replaced Federal with Confederate 
control. The duplicity of others was revealed without change of author- 
ity by remarks made when provoked or intoxicated or by capture of 
correspondence addressed to connections in Rebeldom. Lewis Davis of 
Bayou Boeuf, Louisiana, for example, in a rash moment while the 
Federals still controlled his community publicly declared “that he was 
a Rebel, that he had taken the oath of allegiance six or eight times and 
that it did not amount to a damn . . . and he was going back to the 
Rebels again.”*' And Jane O'Rourke of New Orleans had her two- 
facedness disclosed when the Federals came into possession of a note 
which in January, 1863, she tried to pass through the lines to her 
mother in Mississippi. 


Dear Mother . . . I have great hopes of getting Pa released soon. . . . You said 


Klingberg, ““The Southern Claims Commission: A Postwar Agency in Operation,” Joc. cit., 
203-207. 

© O.R, Ser. I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. 1, p. 525. 

61 General Order No. 132, Headquarters Department of the Gulf, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, September 18, 1864, in Adjutant General's Office Records. 
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{brother} Charley was coming to town for god’s sake do not let him come if he 
does all my work will be doomed. I have said that 1 never had a relation in the 
Army and have to make out that 1 am a loyal citizen. 1 am daily at Banks’ 
office trying to do everything. . . . I have these things smugled that I send you.** 


It was a source of disgust to unbending Rebels that among citizens 
who first and most enthusiastically aligned themselves with the in- 
vaders were sometimes to be found those who had been most vociferous 
in proclaiming their zeal for the southern cause. As Robert Cartmell 
of Jackson, Tennessee, put it in December, 1862: ‘War brings out 
human nature in all its different phases, with some the immortal doller 
is the thing, many the loudest & noisest for secession & intensest hatred 
for the North are calmest—some who advocated in strong language 
the burning of cotton hid theirs.’ 

The opportunistic oath-takers and the pseudo-Unionists were often 
known as such to the Federals who apparently held them in about as 
low esteem as did their Rebel neighbors. One Union captain imposed 
on easy converts to loyalty the test of whistling “Yankee Doodle.” 
Concerning Federal occupation of Front Royal, Virginia, a Massa- 
chusetts soldier remarked: 

Many of the women in the town increased their incomes by the sale of pies 
to the soldiers. They could not endure the sight of a Yankee except when he 
was buying some of their badly cooked food. Some of the young women, hav- 
ing nothing to sell were very ‘‘sassy,"’ and turned up their pretty noses. The 
older ones, being in the commercial line, and married, had more sense, bent on 
making hay while the sun shone.® 


An Illinois soldier stationed in Trenton, Tennessee, observed: ‘The 
people here are most all secessionist, yet they have taken the Oath of 
Allegiance—which does about as much good as it would to go and 
tell Jef Davis that he ought to be a Union man. They treat us very well 


though, and are quite friendly.”** But the most biting comment of all 

62 This letter was inclosed by J. F. H. Claiborne in a note to General N. P. Banks, 
{February, 1863], in U. S. Army Commands, Department of the Gulf, Letters Received. 

63 Diary of Robert Cartmell, December 13, 1862. 

64 Diary of Captain Waldo Denny, 25th Massachusetts Regiment, April 18, 1862 
(National Archives). 

85 Charles E. Davis, Three Years in the Army: The Story of the Thirteenth Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, 1894), 80. 

66 Samuel W. Peter, 122nd Illinois Regiment, to his brother and sister, October 27, 
1862, in Peter Letters (Illinois State Historical Library). 
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was that of an Illinois sergeant, concerning citizens of occupied Vicks- 
burg: “I find these Southern nabobs, yes and nabobesses, who were 
going to die in the last ditch, are quite willing to swear any amount 
of oaths in order to taste the sweets of Uncle Sam’s pantry. Oh thou 
god of Southern chivalry! Art thou dead or art thou gone on a jour- 
ney. . .. Something must ail thee. I opine thou art sick.’ But admit- 
ting a degree of pretense and opportunism in southern demeanor, the 
fact remains that much of the initial friendliness encountered by 
Federal troops was genuine and that many who took the oath did so 
without reservation. 

It seems equally safe to say that the Union rapidly gained friends, 
especially in the early period of occupation, as the first fears aroused by 
invasion subsided and the people became accustomed to Federal 
authority. Certainly cordiality toward Union troops was more fre- 
quently evidenced as the months passed by. On June 21, 1862, an 
army clerk wrote his wife from Nashville: ‘The ladies of Nashville 
are getting milder. . . . Before we came they used to come out in front 
of Mrs G’s [wife of a Federal officer} house and spit in over the gate, 
and holler ‘Yankee’s’ but since we came several of them called on 
her." 

From Paris, Kentucky, a sergeant wrote in April, 1863: ‘There are 
3 times as many Union people here now as there were when we 
came.’”*® At Holly Springs, Mississippi, where the invaders in Decem- 
ber, 1862, encountered the coldest stares, an Illinois officer stated in 
August, 1864: ‘““We are having a very nice time the citizens are very 
Friendly and Seem desirous of getting acquainted with as many Yan- 
kees as possible. I have Eaten several good Suppers and dinners with 
them. . . . There are several . . . [young ladies} Engaged to Yankee 
officers.”’”® A similar trend was observed by an army surgeon in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, who wrote from that city on April 27, 1865: “I en- 
joyed the society of some of the young ladies very much. At first they 

67S. A. Rollins, 95th Illinois Regiment, to his homefolk, February 18, 1864, in Lydia 
Minturn Post (ed.), Soldiers’ Letters (New York, 1865), 344. 

68 James W. Scully to his wife, Jume 21, 1862, in Scully Papers (Duke University). 

69 William T. Pippey, 29th Massachusetts Regiment, to ““A.H.,” April 14, 1863, in 


Pippey Letters (Duke University). 
7? Lieutenant Colonel James F. Drish to his wife, August 14, 1864, in Drish Letters. 
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were a little Secesh, but they afterwards changed about. They in fact 
were ‘subjugated.’ ’’* 

A number of factors contributed to the breaking down of antipathy 
with continuing occupation. The role of self-interest was, of course, 
important. Then, the fact that Yankees proved to be respectable peo- 
ple rather than demons, as had been so positively predicted, had a 
salutary effect. Further, the development of personal acquaintance aided 
the cause of conciliation immeasurably. Southerners calling on provost 
marshals for passes and permits of various sorts and visiting camps to 
sell pies and knickknacks at first timidly and then more easily entered 
into conversations with the men in blue and in many instances came to 
like them. Likewise, soldiers thirsting for milk, or a feminine face, or 
seeking merchandise approached Rebel homes and entered southern 
stores, with conversation and acquaintance an inevitable consequence. 
Even when initial conversation had a bantering quality, as was fre- 
quently the case, it usually helped break the ice and led to friendlier 
feeling. In the case of women, a declaration of undying devotion to 
southern principles seemed an auspicious portent of cordial relations. 
For once having absolved themselves by such an avowal, Confederate 
belles apparently deemed themselves freer to receive the attentions of 
the enemy; and the enemy in turn saw in their rebellious spirits a chal- 
lenging field for conciliatory endeavor.” 

Many citizens, especially the poor, were won: over by the policy 
adopted by Grant and others of issuing rations to the needy.”* In the 
cities and towns the desire to do business and the craving for normalcy 
worked mightily for smooth relations. The quickness with which Mem- 

71 Surgeon Edwin Hutchinson to his mother, April 27, 1865, in Hutchinson Papers 
(Louisiana State University). 

72 George Alfred Townsend, a twenty-one-year-old newspaper correspondent with 
Pope’s army, wrote of his Warrenton, Virginia, observations in 1862: “There was some 
female society in Warrenton, but the blue-coats engrossed it all. The young women were 
ardent partisans, but also very pretty; and treason somehow heightened their beauty. 
Disloyalty is always pardonable in a woman, and these ladies appreciated the fact. They 
refused to walk under Federal flags, and stopped their ears when the bands played national 
music; but every evening they walked through the main street, arm in arm with dash- 
ing lieutenants and captains.”” George Alfred Townsend, Rustics in Rebellion: A Yankee 
Reporter on the Road to Richmond, 1861-65 (Chapel Hill, 1950), 197. 


73 General Order No. 4, Headquarters Department of the Tennessee, November 3, 
1862, in Adjutant General’s Office Records. 
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phis, Nashville, and other southern cities acquired the atmosphere and 
even the appearance of northern towns was impressive. This was attri- 
butable in part, of course, to the influx of many northern civilians, but 
the desire of Southerners harmoniously to establish normal relationships 
also contributed to the change.” 

Minor influences in promoting harmony were the contact of Masons 
in the Union army with those among southern civilians,”* the associa- 
tion of southern foreign groups with Yankees of the same nationality,” 
and the relative ease with which home-loving, affection-seeking fathers 
of the North with goodies and smiles broke through sectional barriers 
to establish comradeship with children of the South.** Small acts of 
Yankee kindness, such as restoring to venerable citizens the morning 
dram which the war had taken away, also played their part.” 

True, a core of hatred remained that was impervious to all con- 
ciliating influences. But the steady and easy growth of friendliness be- 
tween conquering warriors and vanquished civilians was so impressive 
as to suggest that if power-hungry opportunists and wild-eyed re- 
formers could have been held in check while friendly processes con- 
tinued their work, reconstruction might have been a much happier 
episode. 

74 This statement is based primarily on letters and diaries of numerous soldier cor- 
respondents stationed in southern cities and on a study of Nashville, Memphis, and New 
Orleans newspapers. For the ease with which Memphis made the transition from Con- 
federate to Federal control, see Gerald M. Capers, The Biography of a River Town: 
Memphis, lts Heroic Age (Chapel Hill, 1939), 148 ff. 

75 Diary of Charles H. Dickinson, 22nd Wisconsin Regiment, March 25, 1863 (Wis- 
consin Historical Society); L. M. Moulton, 11th Illinois Regiment, to his mother, April 
14, 1865, in Moulton Letters (Western Reserve Historical Society). 


76 For an example, see Walter Koempel (ed.), Phil Koempel’s Diary, 1861-1865 (n.p., 
n.d.), 41. 

77 For an example, see “Jorgen’’ to Magnus Anderson Linnevolden, August 15, [1864] 
(Luther College Library). Translated from the Norwegian by Inga B. Norstog. 

78 [David Edward Cronin}, The Evolution of a Life. Described in the Memoirs of 
Major Seth Eyland (New York, 1884), 219. 


Notes and Documents 


PARTY REGULARITY IN THREE KENTUCKY ELECTIONS 
AND UNION VOLUNTEERING 


By Witt D. GILLIAM, Jr. 


The data in these tables give the election returns of the greater part 
of Kentucky counties in the presidential election of 1856, the guberna- 
torial contest of 1859, and the national election of 1860. For each 
county there are its population, number of slaves, men who had served 
in the Union army to December 31, 1864, and for each group of coun- 
ties the percentage of soldiers to population. Presidential candidates 
for whom most Kentuckians voted in 1856 were Millard Fillmore and 
James Buchanan, American and Democratic nominees. In the 1859 
governor's election Democrat Beriah Magoffin defeated Joshua F. Bell, 
choice of the group that was known simply as the “opposition.” The 
1860 national election afforded Kentuckians a choice among Abraham 
Lincoln, John Bell, John C. Breckinridge, and Stephen A. Douglas, 
with Bell receiving more votes than either of the two Democrats and 
Lincoln fewer than 1,400.’ 

For the purposes of this study Kentucky counties have been classified 
upon the basis of their voting records and the number of slaves in 
the several counties. Counties having at least 2,000 slaves and in which 
Fillmore, Joshua Bell, and John Bell received majorities in the three 
elections are one group; those with 1,999 to 1,000 slaves another; those 
with fewer than 1,000 slaves a third. Similarly arranged are Buchanan- 
Magoffin-John Bell and Buchanan-Magoffin-Breckinridge counties hav- 
ing 2,000 or more, 1,999 to 1,000, and less than 1,000 slaves. 

Not all counties can be placed in one of these groups since the vot- 
ing in some was so varied that they were “irregular,” but the great 
majority voted consistently enough to be included in one of the fore- 
going classes. 


1For a summary of the Kentucky political situation between 1854 and 1860 see 
Charles Kerr (ed.), History of Kentucky (5 vols., Chicago, 1922), I, 844-52. 
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A comparison of the voting records of the counties with their records 
in supplying men to the Union army shows that: 

1. The large slaveholding counties that voted for Fillmore-Bell- 
Bell had an appreciably larger percentage of their population in blue 
uniforms than the Buchanan-Magoffin-Bell or the Buchanan-Magofhn- 
Breckinridge large slaveholding counties.’ 

2. In the counties of the 1,999 to 1,000 group, the Buchanan- 
Magoffin-Bell ones furnished a considerably larger percentage of their 
population to the Union army than did the Buchanan-Magoffin-Breckin- 
ridge counties. The four counties comprising the Fillmore-Bell-Bell 
class, with a total population of 33,811 and 1,281 soldiers, supplied .4 
per cent fewer soldiers to population than the Buchanan-Magoffin- 
Breckinridge group. 

3. Even in the counties with the smallest number of slaves, which 
as a group supplied the largest proportion of their population to the 
Union army, the ‘‘Bell’’ ones were ahead of the Buchanan-Magoffin- 
Breckinridge class. 

This evidence suggests that party affiliation apparently was of some 
importance as a factor in determining a county's readiness or its reluc- 
tance to support the Union during the Civil War, apart from the 
economic interests indicated by the number of slaves and the value 
of taxable property.’ 

2E. Merton Coulter, The Civil War and Readjustment in Kentucky (Chapel Hill, 
1926), 446, has a map showing the counties that had furnished “50% and more of men 
subject to military duty,” those from 25 per cent to 50 per cent, and those that furnished 
less than 25 per cent. It should be noted that this map is based on the number of men in 
the Union army to November 1, 1863. Between that date and the end of 1864 there were 
considerable additions to the numbers in many counties. When the number of those who 
had served in the Federal army by the close of 1864 is used, the counties with large 
slave populations have better records. 

3In the following tables, the 1856 election returns are taken from the Frankfort 
(Kentucky) Tri-Weekly Commonwealth, December 10, 1856; those for 1859 and for 
1860 from the Lexington Kentucky Statesman, September 2, 1859, and November 23, 
1860. 

Total and slave population figures are from Eighth Census of the United States, 1860: 
Population (Washington, 1864), 180-81. 

The number of volunteers is taken from ‘Legislative Document No. 26. Statement 
{by Adjutant General D. W. Lindsey] of number of troops furnished to U. S. Army 
from Kentucky from the beginning of the war to December 31, 1864,” 11-15. This 


document is in the volume of Kentucky Documents for 1863-1864, although it is dated 
March 1, 1865. 
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PROPORTION OF SOLDIERS TO POPULATION 








2,000 OR MORE SLAVES 
Fillmore—Bell—Bell 
Buchanan—Magoffin—Bell 


Buchanan-Magoffin-Breckinridge 


1,000 TO 2,000 SLAVES 
Fillmore—Bell—Bell 
Buchanan-—Magoffin—Bell 


Buchanan—Magoffin—Breckinridge 


LESS THAN 1,000 SLAVES 
Fillmore—Bell—Bell. 
Buchanan-—Magoffin—Bell 


Buchanan-—Magoffin—Breckinridge 


Population | 


353 , 806 
92,265 


102,561 


33,811 
57,611 
71,449 


71,992 
56, 142 


117,141 


| 


Soldiers | Percentage 


23,111 
4,112 
1,887 


1,281 
4,143 
3,002 


6, 168 
1, 486 
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Book Reviews 


Coronado on the Turquoise Trail: Knight of Pueblos and Plains. By Herbert 
E. Bolton. Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540-1940, Volume 
I. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 491. 
Frontispiece, maps, appendix, references, bibliography. $8.00.) 


The exploration of the Southwest by the intrepid Spanish pioneers is an 
epic in the annals of America that never fails to inflame the mind and stir the 
heart. The bold daring of the proud conquistador and the humble missionary, 
the dauntless courage with which they both penetrated the mysterious terra 
incognita, and the stoic endurance displayed in their relentless pursuit of fabled 
wonders have the fascination of classic myths and Arabian tales enhanced by 
the fact of palpable reality. Never has the story of Coronado been more vividly 
portrayed with a fuller knowledge of every detail of men and beast, of terrain 
and nature. 

A familiar account, repeatedly told from ever increasing documentary sources, 
it has frequently been the subject of controversy as regards the veracity of Fray 
Marcos de Niza, the route followed by the expedition, the location of the rich 
kingdom of Quivira, and the character of the peoples encountered in the avid 
search for the elusive El Dorado. The presentation given this time is much 
more than a critical narrative of the undertaking. The maestro of two genera- 
tions of Latin American historians in the United States has put into this ac- 
count the mellow scholarship of half a century of tireless research. He has 
breathed life into the dry facts patiently extracted from musty records, often 
verified by the rusty pieces of armor and other forgotten evidence laboriously 
rescued from oblivion, 

The glorious age of Spanish discovery and exploration is revived in this 
work with all its pageantry. Cabeza de Vaca, Marcos de Niza, Alarcén, 
Cardenas, Diaz, Tovar, Fray Juan de Padilla, El Turco—in fact, every mem- 
ber of the expedition becomes real. The reader shares with them their hopes 
and disappointments. Such familiarity with men and things of an age long 
past can be obtained only through personal acquaintance with the numerous 
writings of the participants and with the ground itself over which they went 
in search of their dreams and over which they returned from their brief 
but tragic escape into the land of fantasy. 

Fully documented, entertainingly told, the story of the expedition that 
found the pueblos of the Zufii and the Hopi and the tribes of the Rio 
Grande and first beheld the imposing view of the Grand Canyon, the bound- 
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less plains of north Texas, and the great herds of buffalo is here presented 
critically. Fray Marcos did not paint the exaggerated picture attributed to him. 
This was the product of the imaginings of his overanxious contemporaries, 
who, the author explains, “multiplied the size and number of the reported 
wonders.”” The route to Hawikuh is fully verified; the discovery of the Grand 
Canyon and the futile attempt of Cardenas’ men to descend to the river is 
carefully told and the places identified; the extent of the exploration of the 
Colorado River by Alarcém and his men to a point above the confluence of 
the Gila is described; and the wanderings of Alvarado over the great plains 
of Texas are followed accurately. 

The controversial route to Quivira is then traced convincingly across the 
Tule and Palo Duro canyons, across the plains, and northeastward “by the 
needle” to Kansas. The maestro is certain that Coronado reached the Arkansas 
at Ford, Kansas, and went as far as Lyons to the southeast before he turned 
back. Plentiful evidence is cited, and a map is drawn to indicate the route 
followed to Kansas. With pardonable pride the author exclaims, ‘When a 
mere historian solves a problem of science which scientists more than once 
have fumbled, he may be forgiven for feeling a modest degree of satisfac- 
tion.”” The reviewer, and a few obstinate dissenters, are still reluctant to admit 
unconditionally this conclusion. That Coronado reached Kansas is possible, 
but not likely. 

This study, undertaken as a short contribution to the Coronado Cuarto 
Centennial Publications—a twelve-volume historical series of which eight 
have appeared—was expanded into the present full and critical narrative that 
won the Whittlesey House Southwestern Fellowship Award. It is a vivid, 
detailed, and human portrayal of a great accomplishment in the history of 
America. A trade edition, under the title Coronado, Knight of Pueblos and 
Plains, has been issued simultaneously. 


University of Texas CaRLos E. CASTANEDA 


Appeals to the Privy Council from the American Plantations. By Joseph Henry 
Smith. With an introductory essay by Julius Goebel, Jr. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. lxi, 770. Appendixes, bibliography. 
$10.00.) 


The function of the Privy Council as the highest court of appeals from the 
British colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been treated 
by numerous historians. Most of them have dealt with the matter in con- 
nection with particular episodes or cases or as merely one phase of the general 
subject of British imperial administration and control. Pioneer studies of the 
topic at large, such as those by Schlesinger and Washburne, were limited in 
scope and in the materials used. No one before Mr. Smith has approached 
the judicial activities of the Privy Council from the point of view of the 
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professionally trained legal historian or has made so nearly exhaustive a search 
of the records, both manuscript and in print, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
His massive study is therefore the first thoroughgoing investigation of a 
topic of great importance for early American legal history and is certain to 
be regarded for many years to come as the authoritative treatment. Its very 
bulk, however, and its almost miscroscopically detailed analysis are likely 
to deter any but the most zealous students from giving the book the close 
reading its thorough scholarship deserves. 

The volume opens with an informative essay by Professor Julius Goebel, Jr., 
on the exercise of appellate jurisdiction over the king’s dominions beyond the 
realm of England before the first American settlements, with emphasis on Gas- 
cony and Ireland. The opening chapters of the text itself take up the rise of 
the appellate jurisdiction in the Channel Islands and the early colonies, the 
system as it operated for the American continent and the West Indies in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and the “‘settling of jurisdiction” at 
the end of that century. The central portion of the book deals with the 
regulation of appeals, procedure, the scope of appellate review, and appeals 
from specially constituted royal commissions. Final chapters treat the exten- 
sion of English law to the colonies and the exercise of judicial and legislative 
review. To a summarizing conclusion are appended a statistical table of appeals 
from 1696 to 1783, a sample “'bill of costs,” a list of sources, and an alpha- 
betical table of the more than one thousand cases cited in the book. How 
thoroughly the volume is documented may be judged from the fact that it 
contains more than 3,700 footnotes, many of them including multiple cita- 
tions, and a substantial proportion amplifying at great length the discussions 
in the text, 

Since his approach is that of the lawyer, or more properly that of the 
legal historian, the author is primarily interested in the strictly legal aspects 
of his subject. The light which the cases dealt with might shed upon social 
or political conditions in the colonies—matters of significance to the gen- 
eral historian—are understandably of little interest to him. Instead, he 
gives major attention to such matters as jurisdiction and procedure and to 
such questions as the extent to which English law, either common or statute, 
was deemed applicable to the colonies. In estimating the ultimate influence 
of the Privy Council as an imperial supreme court he makes the interesting 
point that both the absence of any systematic reporting of its proceedings and 
its failure to include in its final determining “Order” the reasons for its 
judgment minimized its influence upon later decisions of colonial courts. In 
what the reviewer found to be the most interesting chapter in the book the 
author discusses the judicial and legislative review of colonial legislation, which 
resulted in the disallowance of a substantial number of laws. He distinguishes 
most carefully between a normal disallowance, which became operative only 
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when the nullification was notified to the colony, and a disallowance ab initio, 
which rendered the act void from its passage and which, in a judicial pro- 
ceeding, might be considered as a precedent for the similar power exercised 
by courts in the United States. Of disallowances ah initio by the Privy Council 
he has found just three clear-cut examples before the Revolution: one each 
from Pennsylvania and Jamaica, but both in nonjudicial proceedings, and the 
celebrated case of Winthrop v. Lechmere from Connecticut concluded in 1728. 
Here, as throughout the volume, the exhaustiveness of the author’s research 
lends assurance to his conclusions and emphasizes the value of his contri- 
bution to American legal history. 


Yale University LFONARD W. LABARE! 


British Humanitarianism: Essays Honoring Frank ]. Klingberg. Edited by 
Samuel Clyde McCulloch. (Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 1950. 
Pp. x, 254. Frontispiece, notes. $4.00.) 


Ten doctoral students of Professor Frank J. Klingberg offer this Fest- 
schrift in honor of their ‘sympathetic and stimulating teacher,’ who is retir- 
ing after thirty-three years association with the University of California at 
Los Angeles. The subject common to these essays reflects the influence of the 
authors’ senior professor whose own work has been distinguished in the many 
aspects of this field. 

Two of the essays discuss developments within England. John Duffy's 
“Early Factory Legislation” details the events and individuals contributing 
to the reforms which led to the act of 1833. Although most of these earlier 
reforms were abortive, they all reflected the current humanitarian movement. 
Phyllis Jane Wetherell in her ‘Education and the Children’s Hymn in 
Eighteenth Century England’’ concludes that children’s hymns throughout 
most of the century were indirect evidences of humanitarianism, but “their 
wording did not reflect the philosophy that began to be categorized by the 
end of the century.” A large section of this essav concerns Dr. Isaac Watts, 
pre-eminent hymnmaker, 1715-1780. 

The essay by Charles S. Blackton is an able summary of the effects of the 
convict system in Australia, 1800-1850. His judgment is that the main initia- 
tive for social reform came from England and that, even after 1849 when 
material interests opposed the convict economy, there was still no strong 
Australian plea for the welfare of the prisoners. 

The antislavery crusade is the subject of three essays, all related to the 
British West Indies. John A, Schutz treats James Ramsay's part in this cam- 
paign, summarizing with pertinent comments Ramsay’s essay of 1784 and the 
rebuttals to it. If Dr. Schutz’s claim for Ramsay’s importance to the anti- 
slavery movement seems extreme, he has produced the record to support his 
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claim. Robert Worthington Smith studies the impact of humanitarian sug- 
gestions for the reform of slave conditions in the British West Indies and 
the intransigence of the planters. Small gains were made, but Dr. Smith 
very clearly shows why the planters were opposed. J. Harry Bennett, Jr., 
considers the reaction of another group of slaveowners, specifically, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel’s Codrington plantations in Barbados. The 
view is held that the S.P.G.’s stand for the compatibility of Christianity and 
slavery was a bold one at this time. West Indies planters opposed reforms at 
Codrington, and until 1795 the Society made few gains in Christianization 
of the Negroes. After that date the S.P.G. plantations slowly developed their 
example of an orderly and gradual emancipation. 

Colonial America is the setting for four essays. Howard E. Kimball is con- 
cerned primarily with the structural development of the Church of England 
in the colonies to 1688 and its relations with the church at home. William 
A. Bultmann documents examples of S.P.G. aid to non-English communities, 
missions, ministers, and schoolmasters in the American colonies. Maud 
O’Neil’s scholarly and well-written essay on Matthew Graves portrays a 
neglected and dramatic figure of our colonial history, A missionary of the 
S.P.G. to Connecticut, he was for thirty-two years a stranger in an alien 
land. He made two notable converts on the home grounds of the dissenters, 
he voiced his objections to local conditions to the $.P.G., and he devoted his 
life to his church and its humanitarianism among the Negroes and Indians, 
but he was never at home in the new land. In contrast was Thomas Brad- 
bury Chandler, of whom editor Samuel McCulloch writes. Chandler, native- 
born American, became the able interpreter of the American scene to the 
S.P.G. This missionary, theologian, pamphleteer, biographer, and champion 
of American episcopacy has never been the subject of a biography. This 
essay by Dr. McCulloch will serve until it is written. 

Professor Klingberg should be pleased with this evidence of his students’ 
high regard for him, and the reader should be pleased with the scholarly 
articles to be found in these Essays. As the editor suggests, and as these 
studies indicate, the field of British humanitarianism offers numerous pos- 
sibilities for future investigations. 


Kansas State Teachers College WILLIAM H. SEILER 


The Colonial Craftsman. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 214. Illustrations, notes. $4.25.) 


The designs of the mercantilist architects of the British Empire in the 
eighteenth century have received so much emphasis that we are likely to 
forget that the practice of the theory—and even the laws passed to enforce it— 
frequently broke down. The American colonies were not merely a source of 
raw material and a market for British manufactured products. To an extent 
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not generally realized the colonies learned before the end of the mother coun- 
try’s domination to manufacture a wide variety of the articles of commerce. 
Mr. Bridenbaugh’s book, composed of six substantial lectures delivered ori- 
ginally on the Anson G. Phelps foundation of New York University, ought 
to make clear once and for all that the American colonies, or at least a por- 
tion of them, were well on their way to industrial development before 1776. 

The titles of the six lectures will indicate the scope of this book: “The 
Craftsman of the Rural South,” “The Village Craftsmen of the Rural North,” 
“The Urban Craftsmen” (two lectures), ‘““The Craftsmen at Work,” and 
“The Craftsman as a Citizen.” As’ Mr. Bridenbaugh is careful to point out, 
conditions favorable to the development of handicrafts varied widely in the 
several colonies. 

In the South, where the plantation system prevailed, craftsmanship was 
not unknown, but it lacked the incentives and opportunities of the North 
where populous towns and villages were more conducive to a division of 
labor. Crafts in the South were generally less varied than in the North, and, 
as the author explains, they were for the most part those “necessary for the 
maintenance of the inhabitants or auxiliary to the preparation of staples for 
market” (p. 10). By the mid-eighteenth century, many of the artisans in 
the South, especially in South Carolina, were Negro slaves. Slavery was thus 
a handicap to the development of an independent class of artisans, but it was 
not the only barrier. The plantation system operated on a credit economy 
and few plantation owners ever had much ready cash. Craftsmen in the 
South—and elsewhere in the colonies, for that matter—had difficulty getting 
pay for their services. A Virginia planter found it easier to order furniture 
from his London agent than to pay for articles made by an itinerant cabinet- 
maker from Philadelphia. Despite these difficulties, however, a surprising 
amount of craft work was done on the plantations and in the few towns 
of the South. 

While the North also suffered from a dearth of currency, crafts of many 
sorts developed. Much of the business of the day was done on a barter basis. 
A farmer might exchange wheat, pork, or some other commodity for locally 
made shoes, clothing, or hardware. 

Boston, New York, Newport, and Philadelphia became notable centers 
of diversified industry. Much of this craftsmanship was cottage industry, 
but already the foundation was being laid for the evolution of a factory 
system. Some of the ropewalks, iron smelters and foundries, and shipyards 
developed fairly extensive plants before the Revolution. Indeed, the Revolu- 
tion could hardly have been successful if American industry had not made 
greater progress than we have generally believed. 


One of the significant facts which this book highlights is the extent of the 
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violations of the various acts of trade designed to prevent the development 
of industries which would compete with those of Great Britain. 

Mr. Bridenbaugh’s book is packed with specific, detailed information about 
the various crafts, the commodities manufactured, the conditions under which 
they were made, means of distribution, methods of payment, and many other 
facts of value to the economic and social historian. Furthermore, the docu- 
mentation is adequate for the student who wishes to know the sources of his 
information. Few recent books in colonial history have so much useful in- 
formation so concisely expressed. This volume reproduces seventeen engrav- 
ings from Diderot’s Encyclopédie, engravings illustrative of typical methods 
of performing various arts and crafts of the eighteenth century. 


The Folger Library Louis B. WRIGHT 


Artists in the Life of Charleston: Through Colony and State from Restoration 
to Reconstruction. By Anna Wells Rutledge. Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Volume 39, Part 2. (Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1949. Pp. 101-260. Illustrations, appendixes, refer- 
ences. $3.00.) 


For a number of years, particularly while serving as curator of paintings 
for the Carolina Art Association, the author of this monograph has assidu- 
ously been collecting data from every available source regarding the activities 
of artists in the city of Charleston. Hitherto, the results of this research have 
been published mainly in the form of brief articles dealing with Henrietta 
Johnston, Henry Benbridge, and other individuals. Now, in the present work, 
Miss Rutledge gives a summary of her discoveries concerning every ‘‘artistic 
personage of consequence’’ whom she has been able to identify with Charleston 
during the first two centuries of its history. 

This summary consists of a foreword, in which Charleston's contribution 
to American art is appraised; a text divided into eighteen chapters dealing 
with the historical background and various groups of artists arranged, for the 
most part, in chronological order; four appendixes giving (1) a list of artists’ 
advertisements appearing in contemporary newspapers with quotations of 
selected portions, (2) a chronological list of artists, (3) a list of. artists 
classified according to the fields in which they worked, and (4) a classified 
list of subjects which they treated; and a bibliography which serves as a key 
to the numerous footnotes accompanying the text. Objection will unques- 
tionably be made to this rather involved arrangement, but such is the nature 
of the subject that it is not easy to see how a better one could have been 
found. 

Miss Rutledge’s lists include a surprisingly large number of sculptors, en- 
gravers, and others who worked in media other than painting, and among 
these are to be found such significant names as Clark Mills, Hiram Powers, 
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Thomas Coram, and William Henry Brown. It is obvious, however, that the 
record of artistic accomplishment in Charleston is primarily a record of 
painters and, more especially, of portrait painters. Emphasizing this fact, 
the author has largely confined her generalizations to observations on the 
work of these artists. It was, she says, a “timely patronage” of a long suc- 
cession of able painters that constitutes “Charleston's greatest contribution 
to American painting.” The majority were visitors—men like John Trum- 
bull, Samuel F. B. Morse, the Peales, and Thomas Sully—who were looking 
for commissions in a community that was able to pay for their services; but 
the number of resident and native painters was not insignificant, and, con- 
sidering the fact that it includes the names of Jeremiah Theus, Charles Fraser, 
and Washington Allston, it need not be regarded as undistinguished. Though 
varying in ability and representing widely separated periods of time and 
opportunities for training, these artists reflect little or no change of style. 
“If romanticism or impressionism interested the practitioners at all,” the 
author concludes, “it seems to have left no impress whatever on their patrons.” 

Pitifully few of these works of art, we are told, have escaped the hazards of 
time. This fact in itself should add to the importance of Miss Rutledge’s study 
and should encourage her and others with similar interests to catalogue and 
to reveal the whereabouts of the surviving pieces. 


Historical Commission of South Carolina J. H. EASTERBY 


The Formation of North Carolina Counties, 1663-1943. By David Leroy 
Corbitt. (Raleigh, N. C.: State Department of Archives and History, 
1950. Pp. 323. Maps, appendixes. ) 


The compilation is obviously intended to be a factual and statistical record 
of the political organization of the geographical subdivisions of the state 
of North Carolina. It is more. It is an interesting and actually an entertaining 
presentation of historical incidents connected with three hundred years of 
the life of the state. The author has in a way followed the type of the ‘“‘hand- 
books’’ of sixty years ago, but he has elaborated and annotated his subject 
material to make it more valuable, to make it more usable to present-day 
students. 

A very interesting feature of the book is, to quote the author, “the descrip- 
tions taken from the laws.’ By the use of the actual verbiage of the laws 
passed to set up the county boundaries, a certain enchantment is lent. When 
the legislators made the Wake County line to begin ‘‘at Edgecomb Line on 
Moccasin Swamp, a mile above James Lea’s Plantation, running a direct line 
to Neuse River, at the upper End of John Beddingfield’s Plantation; then to 
David Mimm’s Mill Creek between Mimm’s Mill and Tanner's old Mill,”’ and 
to follow a course to the ridge dividing Johnson and Cumberland counties, 
the student of North Carolina history, investigating two hundred years later, 
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is going to get a picture of the early settlement of that region. To contrast, 
one line of Bladen and Columbus counties is from the Whiteville and Eliza- 
bethtown Road, “thence south 8514 degrees west seven hundred chains to the 
head of Rattlesnake Swamp,” and the surveyor of today will be thrilled to 
find such language. The geographer might get a little satisfaction, but the 
genealogist using the compilation gets none. One is an act of the 1700's; the 
other is one of later years (1879). One writes history; the other computes 
scientific measures. 

The author introduces his study through a historical account of the settle- 
ment of Virginians around Albemarle Sound, the Raleigh colonization projects 
having been failures. He proves two distinct permanent settlements in Carolina, 
the Albemarle Sound one to become North Carolina, the Ashley and Cooper 
River one to become South Carolina. Separate provinces were set up on 
December 7, 1710. At the time of the separation North Carolina had seven 
precincts. The subdivisions became counties in 1739. The growth and develop- 
ment of the county seat are given pertinent attention. 

Mr. Corbitt has documented his data in a quite adequate way. The appen- 
dixes consist of reports of commissioners and surveyors acting under specific 
directions of the General Assembly or by instructions of the old justices of 
the peace of the carly counties. These appendixes, which include a series of 
maps drawn to develop the chronological formation of the county system, 
enhance the value as a reference book. A chart, which is coauthored with L. 
Park Denmark, shows years (dates) counties were formed and the origin of 
the discontinued as well as present ones. All data are arranged in an alpha- 
betical order according to counties and chronologically within the counties. 

The North Carolina Department of Archives and History is to be con- 
gratulated on the issue of so attractive a bulletin. 


Alabama Department of Archives and History PETER A. BRANNON 


The Price of Union. By Herbert Agar. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950. Pp. xviii, 750. Maps, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This is a bulky, interpretative treatise on the origins, development, and 
current significance of the American system of government. Careful library 
cataloguers will give it a code number which will place it on the political 
science rather than the history shelves. They will not mistake this for history 
despite the chronological approach, the parade of the great figures of Amer- 
ican political life, or some of the lengthy attempts to provide historical back- 
ground for the author’s thesis 

Mr. Agar has examined upwards of four hundred memoirs, biographies, 
collections of letters, documents, and monographs covering the American story 
since 1750. Most of the finest of recent historical scholarship is represented 
in the list, but strangely no more than a baker's dozen are the product of men 
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who properly can be labeled as political scicntists. These volumes have been 
digested and searched in an attempt to find just why and how the American 
system of government has worked, notwithstanding its apparent absurdities 
and contradictions. The author dissects American political theory, politics, 
parties, constitutional customs, and governmental relationships with a sure 
knife. He undoubtedly has put his finger on the vital organs of our system. 
The story is told with charm, simplicity, and effectiveness. But he makes very 
few points which have not previously been made by scholars in political 
science and are now usually included in the teaching prospectus of any good 
sophomore course in American government. This comment may well be a 
bouquet instead of a certificate of censure. When any writer can explain 
American government and politics with such sweep and style that our public 
figures, nonacademic intellectuals, and even historians may be tempted to read 
it, he has performed a great service for his country and has advanced the 
cause of truth at the expense of tradition, prejudice, and plain ignorance. After 
all, writers of political science monographs and texts and teachers of American 
government may be training current college generations in the realities of our 
system, but with their present tools and contacts they cannot get inside the 
minds of the older generation whose college education is three, four, or five 
decades old. 

Mr. Agar has accomplished his purpose, but he has done it in the first two 
thirds of the book, that is, in the pages covering developments down to about 
the year 1870. The remainder is somewhat in the nature of an anticlimax with 
only occasional, confusing, and disconnected reiteration of the major points 
of his well-established thesis. In these pages he wanders off into the realm 
of “history” with somewhat less admirable results. His “‘traditional’’ inter 
pretation of President Grant, Thad Stevens, the Homestead Act, and the tariff 
leaves much to be desired. Incidentally, in this later period he gives incom 
plete attention to the effect of interest groups and none whatsoever to the 
ways in which administrative problems, practices, and procedures have exerted 
a decisive influence on the course of politics in recent years. The task 
force reports and the final report of the Hoover Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch clearly demonstrate the administrative origins 
of much current legislation as well as the inbred selfishness of a variety of 
“clientele agencies.” 

The main lines of the author's thinking are rather well known, at least on 
a piecemeal basis. Various traditions such as the fear of Leviathan, the struggle 
to obtain a balance between liberty and order, and the doctrine of natural 
rights are listed as permanent factors in the system. Also, our continental 
extent with its resulting geographical, cultural, and economic regionalism 
make federalism a necessity. But the price of unity of such diverse elements 
and thinking is compromise and flexibility of governmental power. These have 
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been achieved by our unwritten constitution and by the convenient reinterpreta- 
tion of the meaning of words and phrases in our written constitution to meet 
the needs of an expanding and ever more complex society. The author feels that 
the steady drift toward centralization at the cutting edge or operating level 
of government cannot be avoided, despite the oft-voiced nostalgia and alar- 
ums of minority groups out of power. He also makes it clear that when the 
office of the presidency was captured by the emerging democracy under Jackson, 
our system was so altered that thenceforth it could not function at maximum 
efficiency without strong presidents who had policies and programs plus the 
willingness and skill to use all the great powers of that “elected kingship” 
to put them into effect. 

It is the rise of national political parties which intrigues Mr. Agar the 
most. He agrees with the writings of such authorities as Sait, Merriam, 
Schattschneider, Key, and W. E. Binkley that it is these much abused and little 
understood bodies of organized politicians which really make our government 
work. Through them the President may lead. Through them the people receive 
at least a meager opportunity to give voice to their thinking, and through 
them the great interest group and sectional compromises and bargains are made 
with a minimum of bloodshed. The failure of these parties to act like parties 
in the 1850's is offered as the major cause of the Civil War. In the election 
of 1860 all parties were sectional and cluttered up with principles on which 
they would not budge and emotional morality which they could not control. 
When our system thus broke down, the only answer seemed to be resort to 
the sword. Since the end of Reconstruction the leaders of political parties 
have manipulated electoral groups which seldom clash on basic issues. Their 
platforms and programs are strikingly similar, year after year. In so doing 
these parties have unknowingly been demonstrating the validity of John C., 
Calhoun’s doctrine of concurrent majorities. This is effected by balancing the 
needs and fears of a great variety of sectional, economic, and cultural groups, 
with each segment of the body politic usually able to exercise a veto on any 
distasteful policy by threats of revolt. The recent stand of the Democratic party 
on the question of civil rights legislation may seem to contradict this judg- 
ment. It may also mean, however, that the managers of that party, after 
balancing the pressures and demands of northern minority groups, labor 
organizations, and middle-class liberals have decided that the cries of the old- 
style professional politicians of the South have limited popular supno:t and 
that the time has come to take such a stand on this issue. 


Harpur College, ALBERT V. HOUSE 
State University of New York 
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Treason: The Story of Disloyalty and Betrayal in American History. By 
Nathaniel Weyl. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. x, 491. 
$4.50.) 

Scholars may begin this book with skepticism, but they are apt to end it 
with respect, and even with a sense of gratitude. Not only does it conven- 
iently summarize findings scattered in many other studies; it does so with 
insight and understanding. Moreover it brings out unifying themes in the 
subject which would be obscure in the treatment of any one part of it, and it 
contributes philosophical overtones of some profundity. It is regrettable that 
author and publisher subscribe to the belief that a book addressed to an 
unspecialized audience should not be burdened with footnotes and a biblio 
graphy (a belief to which most publishers no longer subscribe), but many of 
the sources are indicated in the text 

Mr. Weyl reminds his readers that the constitutional definition of provabl« 
treason is the only crime thus singled out in that document and shows that 
it derived both its tenets and phrascology from enactments of Edward III and 
William of Orange, as well its inspiration from the writings of Locke and 
other political philosophers and from the recently successful American experi- 
ment in rebellion. A changing pattern in treason is found to have appeared 
with World War I. Earlier American traitors, including General Charles Lee, 
Benedict Arnold, the Whiskey Rebels and other resisters to Federalist policies, 
Aaron Burr, Federalist ultras, Irish deserters in the Mexican War, Thomas 
W. Dorr, John Brown, the Mormons of Mountain Meadows, and the Cop- 
perheads, acted from motives essentially personal—eccentricity, ambition for 
wealth or power, or religious or political fanaticism, But twentieth-century 
treason has seen the individual subordinated to the machinery of foreign 
powers bent on world conquest and able at times to reach toward the center 
of the American government. Mr. Weyl finds cause for satisfaction in the fact 
that American nationalism has been able to grow in strength without having 
to impose a single execution for civil treason. But he also points out that 
the rigidity of the constitutional provision has made it necessary, as Rufus 
King predicted while the clause was under consideration, to enact legislation 
punishing disloyalty under other definitions. 

In concluding, Mr. Wey! treats the recent trials of Alger Hiss, Judith Coplon, 
and the Communist party leaders with a perspective, not untouched with a 
recognition of the human tragedics involved in some of these cases, that is 
in marked contrast to the shallowness of much of the journalistic treatments 
that have appeared in book form as well as in the daily press. In a day 
when alien forces not only threaten us from without but are able to promote 
divisions and unjustified fears among the supporters of democracy, such an 
approach serves the needs of good citizenship as well as those of a sound 
historical synthesis. 

George Washington University Woop GRAY 
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Forgotten Patriot: Robert Morris. By Eleanor Young. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. Pp. xii, 280. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. 
$4.00. ) 


Born in Liverpool in 1735, Robert Morris came to America at the age of 
thirteen. As a tecn-age youth he showed precocious ability in the mercantile 
business and rose rapidly; later, as a partner in the firm of Willing, Morris 
and Company of Philadelphia, he became one of the colonies’ leading busi- 
nessmen. Morris was identified with early resistance to British commercial 
measures in the 1760's and 1770's, but he opposed the Declaration of In- 
dependence as being premature. Later, however, he signed the document. As a 
member of the Continental Congress, he served on important committees, 
especially those concerned with foreign and commercial affairs, and his firm 
was employed by Congress to secure from abroad munitions and supplies for 
the Revolutionary forces. In 1781, Congress elected Morris to the new office 
of Financier, or Superintendent of Finance, a position he held until 1784. 
Following the war, his public service included membership in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 and in the United States Senate, 1789-1795. 

During the post-Revolutionary years, the former Financier overreached him- 
self in land speculation in various parts of the country and as a consequence 
lost most of his large fortune. In debt for nearly three million dollars, Morris 
found himself unable even to pay taxes on lands he had hoped to dispose of at 
a large profit. This predicament led him to a debtors’ prison whdre he was 
confined for more than three and a half years. Following his release, he lived 
modestly and obscurely on a small annuity received by Mrs. Morris. He died 
in 1806. 

Throughout his public career, which included service in the Pennsylvania 
legislature as well as national officeholding, Morris was a highly controversial 
figure. During the Revolution, his integrity was questioned by men of such 
prominence as Thomas Paine, Arthur Lee, R. H. Lee, Samuel Adams, and 
Henry Laurens. These men charged that Morris used his public station to en- 
hance his private fortune and that he aimed at the creation of consolidated 
government. Others, however, then and later, regarded him as an unselfish 
public servant who made heroic sacrifices for the common cause and cited 
his part in founding the Bank of North America and his use of his private 
credit for public ends as evidence of his patriotism. The present biography 
represents the latter point of view so strongly that it suggests to the reader 
that Morris was second only to Washington in saving the country. It is a fact 
of interest that, throughout a turbulent career, Morris retained the friendship 
of Washington and that the general visited the former Financier in prison. It 
seems, however, that Washington's assistance to Morris was limited to moral 
support. 


Interestingly written, the work under review is especially useful for its 
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material on the personal and family life of Morris and for its discussion of 
Morris’ adversities during the last decade or so of his life. The book is un- 
documented, but it has a bibliography as well as chapter notes listing the 
materials upon which the work is based. 


Federal Security Agency, JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Office of Education 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume I, 1760-1776. Edited by Julian P. 
Boyd, Lyman H. Butterfield, and Mina R. Bryan. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950. Pp. Iviii, 679. Illustrations, appendixes. $10.00.) 


The Fry & Jefferson Map of Virginia and Maryland. A Facsimile of the First 
Edition in the Tracy W. McGregor Library. With an Introduction by 
Dumas Malone. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, for the Harry 
Clemons Publication Fund of the University of Virginia, 1950. Pp. 22. 
Folded map in four parts. $15.00.) 

Among that very limited company of greatest Americans Thomas Jefferson 
has been the last to win widespread recognition from his fellow countrymen. 
National and world-wide issues of the mid-twentieth century have reawakened 
an appreciation of his kinship with free men in their struggle against bigotry 
and tyranny in many forms. As the bicentennial of his birth has served as 
the occasion for expressing this recognition by means of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial in our national capital, so the publication of Volume I of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson gives promise of the most significant tribute to his genius 
and his amazing achievement. 

The corpus of Jefferson manuscripts in sheer bulk has offered a grave 
challenge to the editor and his associates which they have accepted boldly 
and acted upon with discretion born of wisdom, The microfilm camera has made 
it feasible to assemble projection prints of all known Jefferson material, num- 
bering over fifty thousand items, from which most of the manuscripts written 
by him and all! pertinent papers addressed to him will be edited and published. 
The virtual completeness of this file of photographic copies greatly facil- 
itates the editors’ research and provides the soundest basis for selection of 
material for inclusion in the projected fifty-volume work. In a prefatory chap- 
ter on ‘Editorial Method” Julian P. Boyd has made a notable contribution to 
this subject which anyone undertaking a large-scale historical task of this kind 
will read with profit. While he acknowledges Jefferson’s own assistance 
through his epistolary record and his copying devices that make it possible 
to trace the modification of his ideas through various stages of particular 
letters and state papers, Mr. Boyd deserves acclaim for the method he developed 
in principle and detail in advance of editorial operations and which in appli- 
cation has required only slight revision. Few comprehensive historical pro- 
jects have been favored with an editor so worthy of the subject. 
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Of the nearly three hundred items printed in Volume I only one-fourth are 
letters by Jefferson. Through a chronological survey of his papers the reader 
is impressed not only by Jefferson's early emergence as a man of public affairs 
but by the extent to which public business soon crowded private matters out 
of his correspondence. With due allowance for the intimate personal and family 
letters which he destroyed, the lack of personal comment suggests to how large 

degree the student of Jefferson must recapture his character and personality 
by indirection in his own letters and from the comments of his contemporaries. 
His intellectual interests as a young man who had supplemented his college 
education with avid reading are best revealed in the list of books for a private 
library which he enclosed with a letter to Robert Skipw'th on August 3, 1771. 


But I am getting into politics tho’ I sat down only to ask your acceptance of 


the wine.” In this remark to William Small in 1775 Jefferson characterizes 
the most significant portion of his pre-Revolutionary papers from the Summary 
View to his remodeling of the Virginia judiciary in the autumn of 1776. In 
editing these documents, which comprise more than 50 per cent of this volume, 
the editors have made their most distinctive contribution. Each document of 
pecial importance is p ceded by an introductory note in essay form. Some of 
these are gems of historical criticism, as interesting and provocative as the 
manuscripts to which they pertain, and they are of high literary quality. 
Sufficient scope has been allowed for adequate discussion of each subject; then, 
following the document, descriptive and textual notes are set apart in double 
columns for convenient use or omission by the reader. With a happy combina- 
tion of balance and restraint the editors have demonstrated in their first volume 
that they have their material well in hand, and therefore we look forward 
cagerly to further fruits of their long-time task. 

The collaboration of a distinguished university press with a distinguished 
editor has produced a book that will be praised for its design and typography 
as well as for its content. The intricacies of editorial apparatus must have 
presented many difficult problems of format, but the result is pleasing in its 
unity and clarity, Only an index is lacking, but one is promised in temporary 
form for several volumes at a time until the final index for the entire work 
can be compiled 

It is fitting that the Princeton University Press has also published a repro- 
duction of the famous Map of Virginia and Maryland made by Joshua Fry and 
Peter Jefferson in 1751 and printed in London probably in 1754. Although 
Thomas Jefferson was only a small boy at the time, this map is closely asso- 
ciated with his own interest in geography and cartography since he used his 
father’s work as the basis for the map printed in his Notes on the State of 


Virginia. In an accompanying brochure Dumas Malone points out the influence 


of the elder Jefferson on his son and discusses the historical importance of 
the map. It is faithfully reproduced in four parts, from one of the two known 
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original copies extant, by the Meriden Gravure Company with the perfection 
which that company customarily achieves. With Mr. Malone's historical sketch 
is printed a ‘Checklist of the Eighteenth-Century Editions of the Fry & Jeffer- 
son Map,” compiled by Coolie Verner. This handsome publication, dedicated 
to Harry Clemons, beloved librarian of the University of Virginia, will doubt- 
less become a collector's item because of its fine printing, cartographical inter- 
est, and limited edition. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture LESTER J. CAPPON 


efferson: The Scene of Europe, 1784 to 1789. By Marie Kimball. (New York: 
| } i y 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1950. Pp. x, 357. End maps, illustrations, notes 


$6.00.) 


This, the third volume of Mrs, Kimball's comprehensive biography of 
Thomas Jefferson, begins with Jefferson’s departure for Europe on July 5, 
1784, and closes with his embarkation for America on October 22, 1789. These 
four years spent in a foreign milicu afforded Jefferson a rich variety of experi- 
ences that simultaneously enhanced his admiration for the grandeur of Europe 
and intensified his devotion for his own America and Virginia. 

Jefferson went to Europe in the impressive capacity of minister plenipoten- 
tiary to France for the purpose of negotiating treaties of commerce with 
European nations in collaboration with John Adams and the venerable Ben- 
jamin Franklin. When the latter relinquished his post as minister to France 
in 1785, Congress appointed Jefferson to succeed him. No better choice could 
have been made, for Jefferson was definitely persona grata in the country to 
which he was accredited and already he had passed his novitiate in the sphere 
of diplomacy. Indeed, as Mrs. Kimball states, after only six months of 
negotiating with major and minor powers “Jefferson had few illusions left” 
with regard to his mission. His disillusionment was in no way mitigated by 
the subsequent futile negotiations with Great Britain and by his efforts to place 
American credit abroad on a better footing. 

Still, Jefferson’s diplomatic career was not without success. He obtained a 
commercial treaty with Frederick of Prussia and some commercial concessions 
from the French government. The revised consular convention between the 
United States and France signed in November, 1788, removed some of 
the objectionable features of the one negotiated four years before. Jefferson's 
strictly correct conduct during the tempestuous opening of the French Revolu- 
tion was remarkable, considering his sympathy for the early principles of the 
Revolution and his warm friendship with the liberal clement in France. 

While abroad, Jefferson made the most of this singular opportunity to 
satisfy his aesthetic hunger and to observe at first hand the economy and the 
customs of foreign peoples. His copious notes and numerous letters of this 
period attest the marvelous extent of his interest in both the artistic and 
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the utilitarian. With keen, appraising eyes Jefferson moved quietly about the 
world of art and literature, visited England’s gardens, admired the remains 
of antiquity, examined vineyards, visited the homes of the rich and the poor, 
noted mechanical improvements. As Jefferson himself profited from the travel- 
ing experiences of other people, so did he assist his friends in obtaining the 
greatest possible practical and cultural benefits from their travels. How effective 
were his suggestions and sound advice may be seen in the diaries kept by young 
John Rutledge, Jr., and Thomas Lee Shippen, for whom Jefferson wrote a 
little guide to help them on their journey through western Europe. 

It was in the colorful setting of prerevolutionary France that Jefferson 
experienced his last romance, a brief but memorable encounter with the beau- 
tiful and talented Maria Cosway, married to the popular miniature painter, 
Richard Cosway. Though Jefferson counted several distinguished ladies among 
his friends, to whom he wrote charming, enthusiastic letters, toward Maria 
Cosway he displayed an ardor transcending the requirements of eighteenth- 
century gallantry. This feeling is less evident in the somewhat artificial 
“Dialogue of the Head and the Heart’ than in the shorter letters frequently 
brimful of tenderness, While it is likely that Jefferson’s affection was not 
returned in equal measure, Mrs. Kimball’s appraisal of Maria Cosway as 
“a spoiled, egocentric young woman, with a very limited emotional capacity” 
seems hardly warranted by the letters of Mrs. Cosway to Jefferson. 

Very properly Mrs. Kimball has permitted Jefferson and his contemporaries 
to carry the burden of narration. Unfortunately, however, her presentation 
of the background lacks balance; the details for the diplomatic setting are 
disappointingly meager, whereas those for the English gardens are profuse 
to say the least. Nevertheless, this is a biography worthy of its great subject 
and one may well look forward to the fourth installment. 


Marshall College ELIZABETH COMETTI 


ames Madison: Father of the Constitution, 1787-1800. By Irving Brant. 
] y g 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 520. Illustrations, 
notes. $6.00.) 


This book, third of a projected four-volume biography, covers the period 
beginning with the Philadelphia convention of 1787 and extending to 1800. 
Its central idea is shown in the subtitle, ‘Father of the Constitution.” In my 
opinion, the first half of the book, which ends with Washington’s election, 
is the most valuable and significant part of this interesting and well-docu- 
mented work. The second half shows Madison as an energetic and able con- 
gressman, adviser (for a time) to Washington, a developing party leader, 
contributor to The Federalist, opponent of much of Hamilton’s program, critic 
of Jay’s Treaty and the Alien and Sedition Acts, and, in a chapter that seems 
unduly long, winner of the hand of ‘‘Dolley,”” who became Mrs. Madison, 
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Possibly because the decade after 1789 had so many controversial matters, 
the approach to them is somewhat less judicious than the usually balanced tone 
evinced in the earlier portion of the book. Madison, his associates, and their 
ideas are nearly always white; the opposition is seldom less dark than black; 
what was political strategy when planned by Madison and Jefferson became 
sinister plots when fashioned by Hamilton and his supporters. It may be, too, 
that Jefferson was hardly as subordinate to his friend as he is here on some 
occasions represented. Since each was solicitous for the other's political future 
they probably understood that their joint talents were somewhat comple 
mentary. 

Madison in 1787 placed the welfare of the nation above that of the states. 
His experience in Congress and as a member of the Virginia Assembly, his 
knowledge of conditions under the Articles of Confederation, added to his 
study of political systems from ancient Greece to his own time, ‘made it 
plain that there could be no effective government when the members were 
not subject to central authority.” 

If there were other delegates whose prime motive was to establish a gov- 
ernment able to curb popular and democratic tendencies, Madison was either 
obtuse if unaware of such a design or dishonest if he realized but concealed 
his knowledge of such a purpose. To show him as one not well informed of 
what was in progress at Philadelphia or as a political innocent would be to 
undertake what is contradicted by both his earlier and subsequent career. 
When Mr. Brant writes that “no greater error can be made than to say that 
the Constitution was written in a spirit of blind self-interest or of hostility 
to democracy,” he is accurately describing Madison's attitude toward the task 
before him and the other members of the cenvention. Madison wanted a 
government more nearly adequate for the country’s evident needs than was 
possible, or could be so, under the Articles. 

The Madison who opposed equality of state representation in the national 
legislature was not a state-rights advocate in the later meaning of that term. 
Knowing that state governments were necessary, he wanted them to be ‘‘lesser 
jurisdictions.” His understanding of the conflict in interests among groups 
creditor, debtor, mercantile, landed—emphasized the desirability of so en- 
larging government’s sphere that it could protect minorities and_ reconcile 
antagonisms. Oppression would be offset by justice and faction by stability 
After the compromise which was reached on July 16 provided for equal 
representation in the Senate, Madison was reluctant to accept its finality. The 
following day he attended a caucus of large-state men who considered sub- 
mitting a separate plan to the states, giving to each state one to five senators. 

A congressional veto over state laws seemed to Madison a desirable feature 
of the new government. He believed that preventing a bill’s passage would 


e easier than voiding an enacted law. His defeats on equal representation and 
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the veto power of Congress are cited here not to demonstrate his conservatism, 
but rather his extreme concern that there should be a government of energy, 
not dependent on the states, yet having checks against legislative or execu- 
tive tyranny and hasty legislation, The plan adopted, for which he was mainly 
responsible, recognized and provided for liberty, property interest, general 
welfare, and security. 

I question whether the chapter (25) on Madison as a “Piedmont Farmer”’ 
adds anything more pertinent than pleasant data on the friendship between 
Madison and Jefferson. The method of citation is confusing in places until 
it is remembered that any given number may refer to several preceding state- 
ments. Even specialists in the period may wish that freer use had been made 
of dates to keep the chronology in order for the reader. It is not quite correct 
to call the French national legislative body of August, 1792, the ‘National 
Assembly.” The group of that name had ended its famous work the year 
before. “Anticounterdiscriminationists” (p. 390) is by far the longest word 
in the book and should not deter anybody seriously interested in James Madison 
and the Constitution of the United States from using this exceptionally able 
study. 


University of Kentucky Witt D. GILLIAM, Jr. 


The Navy and the Slave Trade: The Suppression of the African Slave Trade 
in the Nineteenth Century. By Christopher Lloyd. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1949. Pp. xiii, 314. Illustrations, maps, appendixes, notes. 


$4.75.) 


From 1807 until about 1883 a large part of the strength of the British 
navy was committed to the task of suppressing the international traffic in 
African slaves, For the most part, the Admiralty executed the national policy 
of armed idealism with little enthusiasm, and the work of enforcement fell to 
older ships and junior officers. The patrols were encouraged by prizes for 
liberated Negroes and captured slave ships, and a few were pressed forward 
by abolitionist sentiments and visions of empire. All Royal Navy squadrons 
took some part in the effort, but it was chiefly those responsible for the 
African coast—the West African, Cape of Good Hope, and East Indian 
squadrons—that carried the great weight of the burden. From them came the 
ships for the monotonous inshore or offshore “'blockade,” the inspection of 
suspicious vessels, the sudden and exciting chases of fast but lightly armed 
slavers, the carrying of captures to trial by British or foreign vice-admiralty 
courts or by international courts of mixed commission, the burning of slave- 
trading posts on the coasts, the extraction of abolitionist treaties from African 
chieftains, and the surveying of the African coast and the exploration of the 
interior. 
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Far from yielding ground to these activities, the Atlantic slave trade often 
surpassed its eighteenth-century proportions. Brazil and Cuba offered it almost 
insatiable markets, the United States extended it capital, and France and the 
United States gave it the protection of their flags by refusing either to con- 
cede the right of search to British cruisers or to assist in any consistent and 
eficient manner in policing the seas. During a period of some forty years 
the British patrols freed only one in eight of the Negroes transported from 
West Africa. Probably the system of patrols would have failed even if the 
Royal Navy had not been hampered by the maritime rights and claims of 
foreign nations. It was necessary that the points of export and import be 
placed under the control of powers sincerely interested in destroying the slave 
trade. The author feels certain that this required and justified the develop- 
ment of Britain's West African empire. A large step in this direction was 
taken in 1861, when Britain annexed Lagos and its slave factories. On the 
other side of the Atlantic, Britain took warlike measures to convert Brazil 
to the cause of suppression in 1850. Cuba was lost to the trafhc after 1862, 
when Lincoln joined the British government in a policy of wholehearted 
hostility to the commerce in “black ivory.” 

Britain’s interest in the East African slave trade began in the 1850's, as a 
result of Dr. Livingstone’s explorations. The policy of naval patrols was again 
tried, but operations were gravely impeded by the inviolable French trade in 
enslaved and “apprenticed’’ Negroes. Paralleling developments on the Atlantic 
coast, the suppression of the East African traffic came with the foundation of 
Britain’s East African Empire, and her forceful closing of Arab markets. 

The author tells a straightforward story in a scholarly and wholly interesting 
manner. He successfully takes the broadest possible view of the limits of his 
subject. Naval architecture, tropical medicine, African geography and the 
workings of the slave trade, and British diplomatic, commercial, and im- 
perial policies are some of the topics he ably relates to his surprisingly color- 
ful account of a prolonged and usually indecisive naval operation. He breathes 
the old fire of his abolitionist ancestors and glories in the imperialist results of 
Britain’s crusade against the most unhappy phase of imperialism: the enslave- 
ment of man and the slave trade. 


University of Texas J. Harry BENNETT, JR 


Slavery in Alabama. By James Benson Sellars. (University: University of 
Alabama Press, 1950. Pp. xv, 426. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


General studies of slavery in the leading cotton states of the Old South 
(Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi) are now adequately presented. In content 
and approach this latest state history of slavery most nearly resembles Ralph 
Betts Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia (Chapel Hill, 1933). There is, 
of course, some pronounced similarity between it and Charles S. Davis, The 
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Cotton Kingdom in Alabama (Montgomery, 1933), particularly in regard to 
economic and legal aspects of slavery. Davis concluded his study with “Profits 
in Slavery,” whereas Sellars generally by-passes that subject per se. Seemingly 
differing with Davis, without saying so, he imples in a rather matter-of-fact 
manner at various points that slavery was profitable in Alabama. Pointed up 
are the social aspects of the institution, and it is here that significant contri- 
butions are made. Although extensive manuscript plantation records are utilized, 
the study rests primarily upon newspapers, county records, and court records. 
Both printed and unprinted church documents have been used to good 
advantage. 

Professor Sellars concentrates on large planters and plantations, as usual, 
and makes few references to small landowners or slaveholders. As in other 
studies, the Alabama slave’s own concepts and reactions to his condition are 
presented only through a discussion of some of his protests, such as crimes 
committed and efforts to run away. His faithfulness is also mentioned. In- 
cluded are considerations of the growth of slavery from the colonial period; 
routine work; the purchase, care, and management of slaves; typical planters 
and plantations; and overseers. In these more common approaches to planta- 
tion slavery, little new information is added. Details have been filled in; 
and Professor Sellars has performed his work in a scholarly fashion. 

Of outstanding value are the following chapters: “The Defense of Slavery,” 
“Hired Slave and Town Slave,” ‘““The Church and the Slave,’ and “The Free 
Negro in Alabama before 1865.’ Discussions of these matters in Alabama 
have not heretofore found their way into print. Slavery was supported with 
the usual southern arguments of the time, and the defense was evolved along 
the same path as in other states. Sellars neglects to emphasize the economic 
defense of slavery, although that opinion was strongly expressed in the state 
before 1861. The hiring of slaves was widely practiced in Alabama, as else- 
where, mainly in the rural districts. Town slaves and free Negroes were most 
noticeable in Mobile, the city whose exports were third in value among Amer- 
ican seaports in the late ante-bellum period. Free Negroes, as elsewhere (South 
and North), were drastically curtailed in their actions; in Alabama they were 
not numerous, and they suffered as a result of southern reactions to the abolition 
crusade. The slaves enjoyed extensive church relationships and received special 
attention from Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. In religious habits, as in 
others, Negroes imitated the whites. 

In content, Sellars’ study is highly reputable. Its value will not be enhanced, 
however, by some of the slips of the printer and by some of its footnotes. At 
times there is a difficulty in distinguishing between quoted materials and the 
author’s own narrative; some footnotes are patently inconsistent and incom- 
plete. Only fugitive references are made to recent periodical materials. But 
these infelicities of format and methodology should not disconcert the scholarly 
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reader who accepts the study for what it is: an otherwise thorough and inter- 
esting account of the subject. 

Slavery in Alabama is a reminder that pre-Civil War Americans were bur- 
dened with several most difficult minority problems. White Southerners, them- 
selves a political and economic minority in the United States, possessed a black 
economic and social minority of their own, Seeking to solve both a minority 
and a racial problem (neither of which the South or world civilization itself 
has yet solved, certainly not in the last three generations), Alabamians were 
sometimes brutal and harsh in their treatment of slaves. More commonly they 
were humane. Many slaves were freed in their masters’ wills. Sometimes one 
wonders if this popular practice came from humaneness or from the desire of a 
highly religious group of people to try to make their peace with God. 


Florida State University WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 


Young America, 1830-1840. By Robert E. Riegel. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 436. Illustrations, bibliographical notes. 
$5.00.) 


In his latest volume, Young America, 1830-1840, Robert E. Riegel has 
cleverly described the important social, cultural, and economic events and 
changes of that decade. In this respect he has achieved his stated purpose of 
presenting a “comprehensive view of how people earned their livings, how 
they amused themselves, and what were their thoughts and their ideals.” Since 
the major politico-economic questions and upheavals of the age of Jackson 
had been given recent and extensive treatment in other volumes, virtually all 
reference to such topics is omitted from his analysis of Young America. Despite 
this omission the volume possesses unity and is quite informative. Professor 
Riegel covers the gamut of human endeavor, emotion, and thought rather 
methodically, turning neat phrases and making clever puns to good effect for 
the enlivenment of his material. Conclusive or exhaustive treatment of sub- 
ject matter is lacking, but the volume is highly suggestive of life during the 
1830's. Students and laymen will find it a delightful way to gather much 
valuable information, most of which is available elsewhere in secondary accounts 
but is nowhere else synthesized. 

Generally Young America is superficial as well as “comprehensive.” Judged 
solely upon the material presented, it is not the result of extensive research. 
Occasionally contradictory views are presented on adjoining pages. Thus the 
immigrants (no quantity or percentage given) “‘fleeced of their small funds” 
(p. 29) and gravitating to the city slums where they worked for “meager pay” 
would be surprised to learn that ‘‘actually the immigrant, with rare exceptions, 
was given excellent treatment in the United States” (p. 30). This reviewer is 
inclined to question both the value and meaning of such statements as ‘‘an 


average American farm contained somewhere between 80 and 160 acres” 
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(p. 80). The bibliography sometimes is more significant for its omissions, its 
misleading and abridged citations than for its inclusions. “Designed primarily 
for scholars who are interested in the literature of the field of this book,” in 
the opinion of this reviewer it is far less useful than intended. For example, 
Lewis Cecil Gray’s excellent study, History of Agriculture in the Southern 
United States (Washington, 1933), is omitted while P. W. Bidwell and J. D. 
Falconer’s History of Agriculture in the Northern United States (Washington, 
1925) is misleadingly cited as History of Agriculture. R. G. Albion’s magni- 
ficent Rise of New York Port is coupled with Harold Sinclair's sketchy volume, 
The Port of New Orleans, jointly described as ‘‘good accounts.” The list could 
be extended. 

The volume is attractively bound and jacketed and the illustrations are 
excellent, From the over-all point of view the author has handled a difficult 
topic well and provided a useful summary of social history for this period. 


University of Kentucky BENNETT H. WALL 


The First Anesthetic: The Story of Crawford Long. By Frank Kels Boland. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1950. Pp. xv, 160. Illustrations, 
appendix, notes, bibliography. $3.00.) 


The story of the discovery of anesthesia is an oft-told tale, and Frank K. 
Boland’s attempt at introducing a new viewpoint evidently involved consider 
able strain. Dr. Boland, president of the Crawford W. Long Memorial Asso- 
ciation, has taken the substance of a short article and by dint of assiduously 
printing all source material has developed it into a monograph. In brief, the 
anesthesia controversy revolves around four individuals: Crawford W. Long, a 
Georgia physician generally recognized as the first to use ether during a surgical 
operation but who failed to publicize his work; Horace Wells, a Hartford 
dentist who successfully experimented with laughing gas (nitrous oxide) in 
1844-1845 but gained only ridicule; Charles T. Jackson, eccentric professor, 
chemist, geologist, and physician who suggested to William T. G. Morton the 
use of sulphuric ether as an anesthetizing agent; and Morton, a Boston dentist 
whose demonstration of this anesthetic first brought it to the attention of the 
medical profession. 

Dr. Boland, who has done a thorough job of collecting—and reprinting— 
every available scrap of material, devotes the major part of his book to proving 
the already accepted fact of Long’s prior claim to the use of ether during 
surgery. Not until Chapter VII, entitled “Ether Controversy Retold,” does 
he present his main thesis—that Jackson learned the significance of ether 
from Crawford Long. Here, leaving the relatively firm ground of historical 
evidence and moving into the field of speculation, Boland endeavors to show 
Jackson as a complete scoundrel (which should bring a reply from the Charles 
T. Jackson Memorial Association, if such exists). Operating on this assump- 
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tion, he next takes up all conceivable ways by which Jackson may have stolen 
Long’s discovery. For example, in his capacity as a geologist J ickson visited the 
Dahlonega gold mines in Georgia in 1853 and 1854, and Boland surmises that 


he may have visited the mines sometime between 1842 and 1846. The stage- 


coach route to the mining area passed through Jefferson, where Long was 
practicing, and if Jackson did travel this route prior to 1846, he might have 
heard of Long’s experiments while eating lunch or stretching his legs during 
the brief coach stop. No proof is offered for Boland’s hypothesis unless the 
reader is willing to accept such items as the following: “Does it mean any- 
thing that Jackson’s published papers, mostly on geology, appeared every year 
bet 183? na 1272 { n Vf . mt | i2? Could he } » herr 
veetween 1552 and | », IO one years, except O42: Ould ne have peen 


} . 1 


travelling to Georgia during that year?” 


The year 1842 is set as the one when Jackson was most likely to have 
visited Georgia, yet no explanation 1s offered as to why Jackson, described 
as a man always “with a listening ear for a new discovery in science,” did 
nothing about the matter or, even more unusual, permitted Morton to demon- 
strate its usefulness 

As a sympathetic biography of Long, this study is a useful supplement to 
the work by Frances Taylor Long, but its value to the anesthesia controversy 


is doubt ful. 


Northwestern Louisiana State Colleg« JOHN DuFFyY 
The Forty-Eighters: Political Refugees of the German Revolution of 1848. 
Edited by A. E. Zucker. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xviii, 379. Ill ions, notes, appendix. $4.50.) 
In its physical makeup this book opens with a dedication to Veit Valentin, 


the historian of the German Revolution of 1848. Professor A. E. Zucker, the 
editor, wrote the preface and a brief statement about the authors of the eight 
chapters and assigned the writing of the introduction to Arthur D. Graeff. 


In th appendix four pages explain the abbreviations used throughout the 


book; twelve pages contain the bibliographical notes for the eight chapters 
and thus obviate the use of footnotes in the chapters; and the editor uses 


ninety pages for the bibliographical dictionary of the Forty-Eighters, thus 
requiring more work of himself, as editors frequently do, than of his colla- 
borators. 

This biographical dictionary of 303 names, slightly less than 8 per cent of 
the estimated 4,000 Forty-Eighters who came to the United States, deserves 
praise for its quality and for the prodigious amount of work required in its 
composition. I have become intere ted in all of the Forty-Eighters included in 
the list, especially in those who settl d in Texas or spent some time in Texas. 


To be exact, only seven of the number listed in the biographical dictionary 


went to Texas, but that is, even so, a good showing, considering that Texas 
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was on the frontier and still very young as a state. Furthermore, I have been 
interested in those who participated in the Baden Revolution because Leopold 
Biesele, my paternal grandfather, was a lieutenant in that group and came to 
Texas in 1851. An interesting list of informative facts about the men in the 
dictionary could be assembled, but it might not serve any special purpose in a 
review and might detract from the importance of the rest of the book. 

The first chapter, “The European Background,” by Carl J. Friedrich, is a 
general survey of conditions in German-speaking areas which brought on the 
revolution that was to be so short-lived. Prussia and Berlin, Austria and 
Vienna, and Baden and the southwest were the centers of the revolution. The 
watchwords of the time were liberty, democracy, and national unity. Professor 
Oscar Handlin explains the conditions which prevailed in the United States 
when the Forty-Eighters arrived, These new arrivals were but a small fraction 
of the nearly three million immigrants whom the United States received be- 
tween 1846 and 1856. Americans were finding gold and coal, producing great 
quantities of rice, sugar, cotton, and tobacco, making compulsory school 
attendance effective, increasing the number of institutions of higher learning, 
putting more newspapers and journals into circulation, teaching from the lec- 
ture platform, drawing the nation together by railroads, the telegraph, and 
cheap postage, becoming imbued with a deep religious interest, and interesting 
themselves in many reforms, among which was abolition. The Compromise of 
1850, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the Dred Scott decision, and Know Nothing- 
ism came along in those days. The Forty-Eighters took notice and they took 
sides. They joined the new Republican party. Professor Hildegard Binder 
Johnson discusses the adjustment of the Forty-Eighters to the United States. 
Many became teachers, some wrote for German-language newspapers, and 
nearly all had to learn English. 

In the fourth chapter Augustus J. Prahl entertains the reader with an 
account of the Turners, the physical culture advocates who lived by the motto 
“Mens sana in corpore sano.” Frank X. Braun and Lawrence §S. Thompson 
have “The Forty-Eighters in Politics” as their topic and have reached the 
interesting conclusion that it is a moot point “just how much effect the Forty- 
Eighters had on the German vote and, in turn, how much effect the German 
vote had on the election [of 1860}. Lincoln, however, “appreciated the serv- 
ices of the Forty-Eighters,’” they say, “and saw to it that they were appro- 
priately rewarded,” the highest reward going to Carl Schurz in the appoint- 
ment as minister to Spain. 

Eitel W. Dobert deals with the radicals, the “lunatic fringe,” of the Forty- 
Eighters. The New Rome: The United States of the World, published in 1852 
by Putnam in New York for Charles Goepp, who was not a Forty-Eighter, 
having come to America in the 1830's, and Theodor Poesche, who was, having 


been a “fighter on the barricades,’”’ arrested Dobert’s attention. They developed 
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the thesis that the “Universal Empire of the Future’ belongs to the United 
States which would first annex all parts of the North American continent and 
then would infederate England, Australia, India, Africa, Germany, and one 
European country after another, even Palestine. Russia would be the last to 
stand in the way, and in a final world war Russia, too, would be overpowered. 
One marvels at the prophetic tone and hopes that this idea of a final world 
war comes from the realm of the “lunatic fringe’ and hopes also that the 
collective mind of man working for the good of the world can avert the 
catastrophe. 

The last two chapters are by Ella Lonn and Bayard Quincy Morgan. Dr. 
Lonn traces the Forty-Eighters in the Civil War and cites various accomplish- 
ments as officers in the Union forces, while Dr. Morgan evaluates Carl Schurz 
as “the peculiar essence of the German immigration of '48, its idealism and 
its ideals, its vigor and independence, its youthful buoyancy and optimism.” 

The publication of this book is timely, and the publishers are to be com- 
mended for their interest in the subject. This book will be read widely, both 
for general enjoyment and for reference. It will find its place in public, pro- 
fessional, and private libraries, and it will make a name for itself. 


University of Texas RUDOLPH L. BIESELE 


Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860; A Study from the United States Census. 
By Barnes F. Lathrop. (Austin: Texas State Historical Association, 1949. 
Pp. xii, 114. Maps, figures, tables, appendix. $2.00, paper; $3.50, cloth.) 


In recent years historians have become more aware of the value of original 
manuscript census returns, although they are still a badly neglected source. This 
book seeks not only to focus attention on the nature of the information avail- 
able in the census records, but also, by demonstrating methods of extracting 
it, to encourage its wider use. It is unusual in that the discussion of method 
takes precedence over the ultimate findings. In fact the problem of immigration 
into East Texas is primarily a vehicle for illustrating a method of research, 
That this is the real purpose of the study is suggested by the author who says 
in the preface, “The present study introduces, in application to East Texas, 
a method of measuring and describing migration that is superior in accuracy 
and in analytic detail to the birth-residence index.” 

Having stated his intent, Professor Lathrop moves into an excellent dis- 
cussion of the manuscript census records as a field for research. He reproduces 
forms of the schedules as introduced in 1850 to show the richness and variety 
of data included and gives valuable information regarding location and avail- 
ability of the various schedules. He maintains that diverting and unexpected 
facts turn up to compensate for the tedium of this type of investigation. 

The second of the five chapters is a detailed explanation of methodology. 
Because of the nature of the discussion and the necessity of giving labels to 
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processes, it is heavy reading. But when one surmounts such sentences as 
“Because two-child detection is more exacting than one-child detection, there 
is between the third and the fourth years a heavy drop in the proportion of 
ascertained arrivals to all arrivals,’ one finds a logical though somewhat com- 
plicated procedure taking shape. The child-ladder method evolves as a sound 
procedure for studying internal migration in the United States. Since Professor 
Lathrop is obviously interested in promoting research in this field, it is hoped 
that he has not made his method appear so abstruse as to frighten prospects 
away. 

The remainder of the book sets forth the results of applying the previously 
described procedures to the census records of East Texas for 1850 and 1860. 
The conclusions largely confirm earlier generalizations, but their value lies 
in the fact that they are comprehensive and soundly based. Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and Missouri provided 87.5 
per cent of the migrants to Texas between 1835 and 1860. The rate of arrival 
steadily accelerated through this period, with peaks at 1838, 1850, and 1860, 
and valleys roughly at 1842 and 1857. 

By normal standards the book is not well proportioned. Altogether, to put 
it to a statistical test, it comprises approximately 32 pages of text, 50 pages 
of tables, figures, and charts, 18 pages of footnotes, and 14 pages of index. 
Chapter I contains over 400 lines of text while Chapter IV comprises only 50, 
or less than two pages. 

The infinite patience with intricate detail which the author exhibits through- 
out marks the study as a labor of love. It is a significant contribution in the 
field of research methods, and while it perhaps will not attract many historians 
to research in census manuscripts, it amply confirms the author's parting 
remark: ‘The student of migration need not pine for elbow room.” 


Vanderbilt University HERBERT WEAVER 


Plain Folk of the Old South. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. (Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1949. Pp. xxii, 235. Maps, tables, appendix. 
$3.50.) 


Owsley’s new book is a revision and expansion of the Fleming Lectures in 
Southern History given at Louisiana State University in 1948. It thus joins 
a lengthening series which now contains several volumes of distinction. One 
of the previous lectures dwelt on a similar topic, namely Bell Wiley’s The 
Plain People of the Confederacy. 

The book consists of four chapters and a statistical appendix devoted to the 
analysis of landholdings in selected areas. The method and the point of 
view are presented in the first chapter and the appendix. The opening chapter 
sets the major thesis: a reinterpretation of southern society on the basis 
of the preponderant influence of the common folk, largely small farmers 
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and stock raisers. Chapter II shows how the plain folk settled the newer 
areas in the Old South and indicates that herdsmen and graziers composed 
the first streams of migrants, second only in importance to the small farmers 
who later came to predominate. An excellent chapter, as folksy as its subject, 
deals with the customs and manners of this rural middle class ranging from 
their speech habits to skills of marksmanship, horsemanship, and drinking to 
the folkways of courtship, house raising, and corn shucking. One acquainted 
with the rural South of a generation ago will recognize many surviving traits 
in this account. 

The thesis of the book is best presented in Chapter IV, a treatment of the 
role of this class. To Owsley the plain folk were neither a formless mass nor 
a resentful, class-conscious group. Outside Virginia and the Carolinas, he 
believes, they expected to climb the social ladder, although they had “no 
desire to become wealthy.” There was association of the rich and poor in 
religious activities, and the majority of the South’s professional classes, min- 
isters, doctors, and many lawyers, are presented as coming from this class. 

For some time now Professor Owsley and his students have been exploring 
the status and role of the plain farmer folk. Their point of view is well known 
and Professor Owsley himself has become something of a controversial figure 
in arguing for the democracy, social equality, and general importance of the 
common people in the Old South. His new book is likely to be met with 
varied tones of praise and criticism. There are several reasons for this state 
of affairs. He has tackled a most difficult subject—the social structure of the 
Old South. The problem of the position and role of the common folk was 
largely left unresolved in such classics as Dodd’s Cotton Kingdom and Phillips’ 
Life and Labor in the Old South. A somewhat clearer picture is presented in 
Gray's History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, but that touched 
only a specialized phase of the problem. Professor Owsley makes use of sources 
largely unexploited—local tax records and the manuscript sheets of the agri- 
cultural censuses of 1850 and 1860. He is not averse to making bold generali- 
zations, and his material challenges the interest of students outside the his- 
torical field, notably sociologists, economists, and even statisticians. All this 
is to the good, and the author is to be commended for a bold use of the 
scientific imagination. 

But what of the grand thesis of the book? Is the revisionist position on the 
way to becoming accepted in American history? The most extreme myth of the 
poor white today carries little weight, but history is a tough and stubborn 
discipline and the plain folk left few records and fewer apologists—probably 
because few survivors now wish to establish proof of their descent from this 
group. Except for Dodd, the earlier volumes, including Olmsted’s various 


travels, were on the grand scale. These lectures are a valuable contribution, 
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but it may require a definitive work to establish this new tradition in our 
social history. It is to be hoped that Professor Owsley will write this volume. 

If the author is to make this large-scale work definitive, the reviewer has 
two suggestions from the point of view of a sociologist. The first seems to be 
a matter of theory; the second involves statistical method. It now appears 
impossible to give a picture of the status and role of any class group in society 
without due consideration of the function of all other classes. In a related 
field this seems to be the lesson of the old-style monographs on the role of the 
Scotch-Irish, the Germans, and so forth in the United States. No class and 
no ethnic group can be established in its position of relative power and in- 
fluence except as it is related to other groups in the community. Warner's 
Yankee City studics, if they established nothing else, seem to have made this 
point clear. Herein also lics the importance of the Negro. The Negro slave 
was the southern proletariat, and since he held that place there could not be a 
comparable white proletariat, If this pushed the plain people up to a higher 
level than they would have otherwise occupied, the author should say so. 
It was Olmsted’s contention that the situation depressed a considerable number 
of nonslaveholders. If this theory can be disproved, specific and definitive 
rebuttal is now due. In addition the power structure of ante-bellum society 
remains largely unexplored. In almost every society we know, the rich, the 
learned, and the powerful have furnished the leadership. Can it have been 
so different in the politics of the lower South? 

Finally, local and statistical analysis looms large in this study. The author 
has done a prodigious amount of work in developing these valuable sources 
and there is, no doubt, a great deal of meaning to be garnered from these 
facts. Professor Owsley, however, is much too innocent of the use and resources 
of modern statistical method. The analysis has not been carried through to 
completion; the reader is presented with the raw material of statistics and 
left to plow his way through pages of simple listings and plain distributions. 
There is more to this material than now meets the eye, and as a social historian 
it is to be hoped that the author will make the most of it. 


University of North Carolina RuPERT B. VANCE 


John Bell of Tennessee. By Joseph Howard Parks. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 435. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$5.00.) 


Of the various types of statesmen flourishing in the South, little attention 
is generally given by historians to the “‘cautious’’ type, perhaps because there 
have been so few of them. A certain colorful grandiloquence, magnetism, and 
even swashbuckling dash are usually associated with the leaders below the 
Mason-Dixon line, Here, however, is a full-length portrait of one of the 
nonspectacular type. 
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The biographer makes it clear that John Bell achieved his caution after an 
intense struggle with a violent temper. In fact he seems to have become so 
afraid of himself that he hid behind a noncommittal calm which prevented him 
from making any very arresting statements or espousing any very positive 
causes. 

His chief claim to fame arose out of his break with Andrew Jackson over 
the Bank issue and his none too effective part in organizing the intensity of 
Opposition which cost Jackson the support of Tennessee in the midst of his 
power and kept it an anti-Democratic state until the Civil War. 

John Bell was what might be called a man who just missed most oppor- 
tunities. As a member of Congress he became speaker for just part of a term. 
He was appointed Secretary of War by William Henry Harrison only to have 
his service cut off by the latter’s untimely death. As senator, though re-elected, 
he had only served part of his second term when his successor was elected 
and his efforts thus early discredited. Finally in 1860 he was nominated for 
the presidency on a hopeless ticket. During the Civil War he sank into the 
oblivion reserved for National Whigs in Tennessee. 

The most significant parts of the book are the descriptions of Bell’s part 
in the haphazard organizing of the Whig party and of his efforts to maintain 
2 nationalistic point of view in the troubled fifties. He realized the danger 
that was approaching and did as much as a man of his neutralized emotions 
could to stem the tide. Aspects of his career hitherto unrevealed are his varied 
business activity and his poor health. 

This book has been a difficult one to write because Bell left so little beyond 
the official record. The author has scoured the country carefully, but relatively 
few of Bell’s letters have survived and they reveal little of his personality. The 
author is to be commended for his careful and judicious handling of an 
elusive subject, 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NICHOLS 


Rustics in Rebellion: A Yankee Reporter on the Road to Richmond, 1861-65. 
By George Alfred Townsend. With an introduction by Lida Mayo. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xx, 292. $3.50.) 


Every student of history has probably wondered at one time or another 
what would happen if the reputations of all writers in the past should be 
erased and if a new generation of scholars, without bibliographies, reading 
lists, or other guides, should be turned loose among the vast accumulations 
of our libraries. To what extent would they rediscover the works which we 
are taught to regard as classics? Which ones would they ignore among the 
writers to whom we still accord a niche though we no longer remember why? 
What neglected geniuses might they unearth? Our bibliographical aids, for 
all their value, cause us to follow most of the time in one another's footsteps 
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and to by-pass unlisted books, no matter how much merit they may possess. 

In the vast and, as one would suppose, thoroughly worked literature of 
the Civil War, Rustics in Rebellion is such a book. Originally published in 
1866 under the title Campaigns of a Non-Combatant, it recounted the experi- 
ences of the author, George Alfred Townsend, as a war correspondent with 
the Union army around Washington in 1861, on the Peninsula in 1862, with 
Pope’s forces around Warrenton and at Cedar Mountain later in 1862, and 
(after two years overseas) at Five Forks and the fall of Richmond in 1865. 
In no sense a history of battles, the account dealt essentially with life in war- 
time—not only soldier life, nor the correspondent’s life, but the life of all 
who fell in the path or followed in the wake of war—Virginia farmers, 
defiant southern girls, slaves on the way to freedom, skulkers who hung back 
from the battlefield and embalmers who astened to it, and diverse others. 
It was a history of people, with operations in the background, rather than 
of operations, with people back of them. 

Usually writing under the pen name of “Gath,” Townsend later became 
one of the most famous journalists of his day, and as a writer for the New 
York Herald in 1861 he was a pioneer war correspondent. Today the war 
correspondent is a powerful and important figure whom neither bibliographers 
nor book reviewers would dare to ignore, but in 1866 he was nearer the 
fringes of the literary world, and so far as I can discover, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's, and the North American Review completely ignored Campaigns of 
a Non-Combatant, while the Nation (II, 534) published an adverse review in 
which it said disparagingly that this volume made it ‘‘possible to study exhaus- 
tively the natural history of the New York reporter.” 

This criticism was not altogether invalid, for Townsend’s writing occa- 
sionally fell into a journalese sprinkled with clichés and flippancies. But the 
quality of his narrative is so authentic, the people he describes are so con- 
vincingly real, and there is such life in his pages that it is hard to under- 
stand why the book was slighted at the time and ignored afterward. Perhaps 
it was passed over for the same reason that another excellent piece of Civil 
War literature, Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty by John 
William DeForest, published in 1867, was also neglected. Both Townsend and 
DeForest wrote about the war with a good bit of realism, and though they 
were deeply responsive to real heroism, both scorned heroics in their narra- 
tives. Their contemporaries apparently relished a more theatrical morality. 

Townsend's narrative contains some passages unexcelled in their vividness 
and some episodes which are unusually moving (pp. 26, 62-63, 220). Like many 
others, he deeply felt the tragedy of a war between kindred people, and more 
than most he was aware of the way in which war requires the brutalization 
of its participants (pp. 64, 178). Although a Unionist, he frankly admired 
the qualities of the South. He was drawn to the Virginians by their generous 
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spirit and their way of life; he respected them for their fortitude in defeat 
(No people in their subjugation wear a better front than these”). Aged only 
twenty-one, he was especially susceptible to secessionist belles (‘“Treason some- 
how heightened their beauty’). With such sympathies, he was prone to see 
the victims of gunfire and devastation simply as humankind, rather than as 
Unionists or Confederates, and there are few participants’ accounts in which 
the human aspects of the war are so poignantly treated. 

The present edition, with its appropriate new title, reprints the text of the 
1866 edition, omitting several chapters which relate to matters other than 
the war. The text is reproduced accurately, but not slavishly (ambiguous pro- 
nouns and so on are corrected). The index is spotty. No extensive editorial 
apparatus is needed and none is supplied, but, in the introduction, Lida Mayo 
gives a useful sketch of Townsend's life, and she deserves thanks for rehabili- 
tating a forgotten narrative of outstanding merit. 


Yale University Davip M. PoTTER 


The Custer Story: The Life and Intimate Letters of General George A. Custer 
and His Wife Elizabeth. Edited by Marguerite Merington. (New York: 
The Devin-Adair Company, 1950. Pp. xii, 339. Map, illustrations. $5.00.) 


“During the battles,” wrote the youngest general in the Union army to his 
wife, ‘with the bullets whistling by me . . . I thought of you. You are in my 
thoughts always, day and night.” The language was romantic and high-flown, 
but so was the author. George Armstrong Custer looked the part of the hero, 
a “spare, lithe, sinewy figure; bright, dark, quick-moving blue eyes; florid 
complexion, light wavy curls, high cheek-bones, firm-set teeth—a jaunty close- 
fitting cavalry jacket, large top-boots, Spanish spurs, golden aiguilletes.” What 
is more, he lived and died the part. For his daring cavalry raids he was made 
brigadier general (brevet) at the age of twenty-three; at twenty-five he was 
a major general. After the Civil War, Custer was ordered to the Great Plains, 
where he was the hero of a dozen daring—some called them daredevil 
campaigns against the Indians. Hampered by professional jealousy from his 
less colorful colleagues and hindered by the blundering corruption of Belk- 
nap’s War Department, he nevertheless secured command in the 1876 cam- 
paign against the Sioux Indians and on June 25, on the Little Big Horn of 
Montana, with 231 men was slain in his famous “‘last stand.” 

The glamorous Custer story has been told many times, perhaps most effec- 
tively by his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon Custer, who in books, articles, and 
lectures kept alive her husband's fame and commemorated his gallant death. 
When Mrs. Custer died in 1933, she left great packets of letters and papers, 
the neatly docketed correspondence of her husband from his years at West 
Point until his death. In The Custer Story it has been the task of Miss Mar- 
guerite Merington, for many years Mrs. Custer’s nearest friend, laboriously to 
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transcribe and present, with a thin thread of biographical comment, the per- 
tinent extracts from this correspondence. 

It is difficult to know precisely how to classify Miss Merington’s book. It is 
not exactly history, for she makes no real effort to examine the evidence on 
the many controversial questions in Custer’s career. The critics of the general 
(for example, Charles J. Brill, Conquest of the Southern Plains) who branded 
Custer as merciless, perfidious, cowardly, and probably immoral, are ignored, 
not refuted. Miss Merington is flatly pro-Custer; “It is easy,” she says, “to kick 
a dead lion.” Nor is her book truly biography, for one doubts whether a 
reader who did not already know the story would get from it any connected 
idea of Custer’s career. And even as an editorial job, The Custer Story reveals 
Miss Merington’s lack of professional training; explanatory comments are 
profuse where they are least needed but are lacking for many crucial episodes 
and documents. 

Despite these defects, sufficient to prevent recommending the book to the 
general reader, The Custer Story docs have importance simply as a compilation 
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of hitherto unpublished letters. These manuscripts are a rich find. Tenderly 
and regularly General Custer wrote to his devoted “Libbie,” and he told every- 


thing—his exploits in battle; his firmly held resolutions not to drink, gamble, 
or swear; his political difficulties with the War Department; his problems of 
disciplining unruly troops. And Mrs. Custer replied in kind. If his letters 
sound like a news report, hers are a gossip column; she had the seeing eye 
and the telling tongue. From wartime Washington she described to her hus- 
band the dignitaries she met: the President, ‘the gloomiest, most painfully 
careworn looking man I ever saw’; Mrs. Lincoln, “short, squatty, and plain” ; 
Grant, “Short, and . . . not ‘tasty’ but very ordinary looking’; Zach Chandler, 
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“an old goosey idiot . . . drunk ai 

If Miss Merington’s book is not quite history or biography, perhaps it can, 
from the tender devotion expressed in these letters, be called a historical love 
story. Elizabeth Custer was a brave woman, and she unhesitatingly followed 
her husband from camp to camp. On his final expedition she was obliged 
to remain behind at the fort, and her last letter to her husband—a letter which 
he never received—concluded: “Your safety is ever in my mind. My thoughts, 
my dreams, my prayers, are all for you,” 


Smith College Davip DONALD 


Catalogues and Counters: A History of Sears, Roebuck and Company. By Boris 
Emmet and John E. Jeuck. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
Pp. xix, 676. Appen lixes, illustrations, charts, notes, bibliography. $7.50.) 


This impressive study of America’s largest mail-order house sets a high 
standard in the field of business and industrial history. Through the story 
of this single business enterprise the reader can trace the sweep of recent 
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American history. Sears, Roebuck and Company was born during the period 
of agrarian unrest which is characterized as the “Populist Revolt.”” When 
Richard Warren Sears first began to sell watches and other merchandise by 
mail he directed his appeals to the embattled farmers by emphasizing that 
Sears’ lower prices would break the hold of the monopolies upon the rural 
market. In skillfully exploiting this market, chiefly rural and isolated, Sears 
laid the foundations of the great mail-order house which today bears his name. 

The early history of Sears, Roebuck and Company was largely a reflection 
of the personality and eccentricities of its founder. Richard Sears was at heart 
a Barnum. His methods were daring, intuitive, and spectacular. With a total 
disregard for orderly business methods he would plan a promotion which would, 
for example, saturate Iowa with cream separators while completely ignoring 
the mass of unfilled orders which remained from his last promotional venture. 
The following description is indicative of the senior partner’s methods at the 
time Julius Rosenwald joined the company: ‘When Rosenwald came to work 
in the morning he would find Sears, absorbedly writing at his desk in the 
large room that bulged with scattered heaps of merchandise. Boxes of watches, 
piles of clothing, samples of groceries in corners, files of correspondence, grimy 
with dust, on the floor. And in the midst of it all, that obsessed fiction writer, 
spinning more fancies to bring in more orders, more merchandise, more con- 
fusion” (p. 130). It is no wonder that his taciturn, sober partner, Alvah Roe- 
buck, “developed ulcers” and sold out his interest in the firm to escape the 
bankruptcy and ruin which he believed were staring them in the face. 

The era of the flamboyant Sears, whose ideas of conducting a mail-order 
business centered on an ever-expanding series of promotions well advertised 
by his equally flamboyant catalogue, was followed by the period dominated 
by Julius Rosenwald, a merchandise-wise, orderly, far-sighted executive who 
brought order out of chaos, improved the quality of the products which bore 
the Sears label, and set the establishment upon a sound and systematic basis 
with an adequate physical plant as befitted the largest mail-order house in the 
country. 

The development of Sears, Roebuck and Company falls naturally into three 
periods which coincide with the presidencies of the three executives who most 
shaped the destinies of the company, Sears, Rosenwald, and Robert E. Wood. 
Though Sears is by far the most romantic figure of the group, the authors 
place the chief emphasis on the advances under Wood, and it is his picture 
which appears as the frontispiece. Somewhat more than one-half of the seven- 
hundred-page volume is devoted to the period since 1925 and includes a 
detailed analysis of the recent history and present structure of the organization. 
In this section is treated the development of the retail store which enabled 
Sears to tap the fast-growing urban market while retaining its dominant position 
in the more isolated rural areas. Such contemporary problems as personnel 
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policies, techniques of central buying, store planning, and public relations are 
also adequately discussed. In short the thesis of the study seems to be that 
the modern Sears, the two-billion-dollar annua! net sales corporation, is a 
product of the genius of Robert E. Wood who superimposed this structure 
upon the mail-order firm developed by Sears, Roebuck, and Rosenwald. From 
the evidence presented this interpretation is not inaccurate. 

This study rests on broad and exhaustive research which includes manu- 
scripts and records from the company’s files, personal interviews and private 
papers, a vast assortment of articles, and most of the standard secondary 
accounts of the period. The coauthors possess admirable backgrounds and train- 
ing for such research, Boris Emmet being a former executive of the Sears 
company and John E. Jeuck a member of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago School of Business. The treatment of the subject is sympathetic but 
in the main objective, and the authors are content to let the record speak for 
itself. Yet on occasion they bétSme partisan, for example in their account of 
the anti-chain-store campaign of the 1930's. Here the authors fiercely denounce 
the anti-chain-store literature as “monumental collections of economic irrele- 
vancies and impressive affronts to economic logic” (p. 608). Little attention 
is given in this account to labor unrest, strikes, or violence, but surely Sears 
did not escape all such difficulties, The reader might also like more complete 
details on the direct relations of Sears with various government agencies such 
as the Federal Trade Commission, the short-lived NRA, and the NLRB. 

Catalogues and Counters is not a book written primarily for popular sale 
to the general public. It is a detailed, thoroughgoing, well-documented study 
that may prove to be the definitive account of the development of that unique 
business enterprise, Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


University of Kentucky ROBERT S. MAXWELL 


William Henry Belk: Merchant of the South. By LeGette Blythe. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 225. Illustrations. 
$2.75.) 


The literary editor of the Charlotte, North Carolina, Observer combines the 
biography of a fellow North Carolinian with the story of a mercantile business 
which grew in six decades from a small-town establishment to a regional federa- 
tion of nearly three hundred stores with an annual business of many scores of 
millions, Besides dealing with a man and a business, the study also throws 
inevitable sidelights on the economic, social, and political history of the South 
since Reconstruction, particularly the southern Piedmont country, where most 
of the Belk operations have been conducted. Much attention is likewise given 
to W. H. Belk’s partners or colleagues and managerial assistants in the 
far-flung corporate enterprises. Most important among these is Dr. John M. 
Belk, brother of William Henry. The country doctor was persuaded to give up 
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his practice and join his brother in the more remunerative activity, which 
incidentally called for less unexpected night duty with buggy-riding in all sorts 
of weather. The book might be entitled “The Belk Brothers,” for “Dr. John” 
was an important cog in the business until his death in 1928. The story is 
heralded by a foreword by John J. Parker, federal circuit judge, who as a 
youngster was an employee of the Belks. 

Mr. Blythe manifests a substantial measure of admiration for the Belk 
brothers, their religious faith, and their business policies. He observes that 
William Henry Belk, who is still living, has been a worthy contemporary of 
John Wannamaker, Marshall Field, and Edward Filene. He emphasizes, with 
a little too much repetition, that the great Piedmont merchant just loved trading 
and trafficking from the beginning and has r-ver lost interest in standing 
behind a dry-goods counter with scissors and clipping or zipping piece goods 
from bolts or rolls. He notes again and again that courtesy and cash have 
been cardinal points in the Belk success, strongly buttressed along the way by 
Christian character. The cash policy was unique when the business was started 
at Monroe, North Carolina, in the late 1880's, since time or credit merchandis- 
ing prevailed so widely in the South, almost for reasons of absolute necessity. 
But the upcountry industrial development and railroad expansion made the 
Belk policy possible, and when panics came, as they did, the Belks did not 
have to worry over frozen accounts receivable or payable. Hence the great 
expansion of the business, with the support of the economic expansion of the 
Piedmont country. 

The author dwells at length on the loose feature of the Belk organization 
of business establishments, It is neither a corporate hierarchy nor a chain-store 
empire. It is a co-operative federation of independent stores or groups of 
stores, with a central buying office at Charlotte and a buying service in New 
York. There are various separate corporations without any chartered holding 
company, although William Henry Belk alone shares in the inner workings and 
control of every corporate organization. There is a wide range for the rise of 
talents to the top as in a major league bascball club with its farm system. 
Mr. Blythe calls this democracy. It is democracy under a patriarch. 

Such a story could hardly be expected to be objective and critical. The Belks 
have made few mistakes, and those few were small ones, like getting over- 
stocked with women’s high-top shoes after World War I. Family life and 
relationships are described with praise. The sources are largely of a personal 
nature, with no inside examination of records and accounts. This is no book 
that would be written by Tom Clark or Lewis Atherton. And, in the end, 
biographer and biographee team up with quotations and interpretations against 
the New Deal, the Fair Deal, high taxes, deficit financing, and the welfare 
state. Nostalgia. 


Vanderbilt University H. C. Nrxon 
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Chronological History of Winter Park, Florida. By Claire Leavitt MacDowell. 
({ Winter Park, Fla.: Orange Press}, 1950. Pp. 332. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


This adds another to a rapidly growing list of books on the history of 
Florida communities. Many such studies remain to be made before a complete 
history of the state and its people can be written. It may be hoped that every 
such area becomes the subject of investigation and writing. 

The book is aptly entitled “Chronological History.” It is just that. Chapters 
I and II cover the year 1819-1873 and 1874-1880 respectively. Each of the 
seven succeeding chapters is a chronological catalogue of events that fall within 
a ten-year period. The author sets up a pattern te be followed in arranging the 
events for each year, but sometimes departs from it as if there were no hap- 
penings of that sort at the time. There is incidental attention to national and 
state affairs that may affect the community, but the emphasis is upon the county 
and more particularly upon the development of the cities of Orlando and Win- 
ter Park. Due attention is paid to the history of Rollins College and its role 
in the cultural development of the region. 

Here are recorded in great detail the names of county and city officials, the 
actions of these in official bodies, the names of the purchasers and builders of 
homes and business property, of schools, churches, civic, social and welfare 
organizations, even of marriages and deaths though this item may be omitted 
for some years, and ‘“‘city briefs and miscellaneous items.” In short, here is a 
wealth of data touching intimately the life of the community. 

Unhappily little use is made of the facts to tell a story. The reader can see 
a story of growth and development, and even perceive some of the forces at 
work, but the author perhaps did not intend to produce an integrated narrative. 
There is a list of references in the acknowledgments. Newspapers, private and 
public papers, and documents and records, as well as a few secondary materials 
are listed. No specific references to these sources are made in footnotes. Here is 
a catalogue of minute detail and significant fact of interest to students of 
Florida history and social history in general, but, this reviewer suggests, of 
greatest interest and value to people who know and love the Winter Park area. 


University of Miami C. W. TEBEAU 


The Literary Apprenticeship of Mark Twain: With Selections from His Ap- 
prentice Writing. By Edgar Marquess Branch. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 325. Illustrations, notes. $4.00.) 


On May 1, 1867, Mark Twain's first book, The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County, and Other Sketches, went on sale in New York and a few 
weeks later he sailed for Europe with his second book, The Innocents Abroad, 
in the making. His apprenticeship was at an end, though his greatest master- 
pieces were still far in the future. 
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On May 1, 1852—just fifteen years earlier—that apprenticeship had begun 
with the publication of “what may have been his first extended piece of writ- 
ing’: ‘The Dandy Frightening the Squatter.’’ That span of fifteen years is the 
subject of Edgar Marquess Branch’s investigation. No one can read this excel- 
lent study, however, without perceiving that “apprenticeship” is hardly the right 
word. The term connotes deliberate and systematic application, whereas Sam 
Clemens’ literary productions were for years the casual accomplishments of a 
restless, boisterous mind housed in a wandering printer, pilot, miner, and 
reporter. Yet, as Mr. Branch demonstrates, throughout a long train of fugitive 
pieces Sam Clemens gradually learned craftsmanship, acquired self-judgment, 
and attempted new patterns, even though the growth toward maturity was so 
erratic and spasmodic as to seem, at times, almost accidental. 

The fifteen-year period is studied in six stages: ‘Sam Clemens of Hannibal,” 
“Printer and Pilot,’’ ‘The Washoe Reporter,” ‘The Californian,” ‘Hawaiian 
Correspondent,” and “To the Quaker City.” For each stage the essential bio- 
graphical details are summarized, the publications and personal letters are 
identified and grouped for exposition and discussion, and the evidence in them 
of Twain’s literary development is analyzed and evaluated. Mr. Branch draws 
widely and wisely upon a great number of other students of Twain, occasionally 
correcting them (as in his discounting the influence of Artemus Ward and Bret 
Harte) but usually incorporating their findings into the fabric of his own dis- 
cussion in both his text and notes, 

This discussion makes up about four-fifths of the book. In addition, a score 
of selected early pieces are reprinted from the original sources. These pieces 
range from the ““Dandy”’ of 1852, through the letters of both ‘Thomas Jefferson 
Snodgrass” and ‘Quintus Curtius Snodgrass’ and Twain's own letters to his 
mother, down to the ‘Jumping Frog’ (1865), the dramatic report from Hono- 
lulu of the Hornet disaster (1866), and ‘Jim Wolf and the Tom-Cats” (1867). 
The purpose of these selections is obviously not so much to provide a brief 
anthology of the early writings as to document or illustrate the analysis in 
the major portion of the book. Nevertheless, this reviewer wishes that more 
space had been allotted to such fugitive pieces, even at the cost of curtailing 
the evaluations and analyses. Sometimes these evaluations are unnecessarily 
finespun and at least once quite irrelevant to the province of the study. The 
sixteen-page thematic analysis of Huckleberry Finn (1884), excellent though it 
is, has little real connection with the rest of the book—so little, indeed, that 
the author was able to publish a slightly abridged version of it separately in 
College English, X1 (1950), 188-95. 

The Apprenticeship should once for all end contentions to the effect that 
Twain felt frustrated by his environment, that his original impulse was 
towards satire, and that he was spontaneously gifted in his understanding of 
human society or character. If ever a man fumbled his way to a philosophy of 
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life and to greatness as a writer, that man was Sam Clemens throughout what 
for most men are their formative years. Yet the emotional soil was rich, the 
capacity for growth latent, and when the opportunities for experience and 
understanding presented themselves the development was constant. 


University of British Columbia R. E. WATTERS 


The Ben Lilly Legend. By J. Frank Dobie. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. xviii, 327. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.50.) 


An odd anachronism, Ben Lilly (1856-1936) was a huntsman extraordinary 
of panthers and bears in Louisiana, the Southwest, and the Rockies, who con- 
sidered hunting a religious and “patriotic duty.’’ His tracking, persistence, 
hardihood, and achievements were certainly on a par with those of the great 
frontiersmen and hunters of generations preceding his own—and perhaps more 
remarkable, considering the comparative scarcity and inaccessibility of his prey. 
In 1907 one fleeting moment of national glory came to him as “chief huntsman” 
to President Theodore Roosevelt in a fantastic and elaborate bear hunt. It is 
this primitive individual that J. Frank Dobie has made the subject of his latest 
book, The Ben Lilly Legend. 

Let us for a moment regard the final word of Professor Dobie’s title. To 
folklorists—within whose ranks both this reviewer and Professor Dobie claim 
membership—legend means one thing; to historians, the same word means 
quite another thing. Neither of these meanings is ever very clearly stated, and 
while there is felt to be a distinction between the two it is generally a vaguely 
sensed implicit rather than explicit dichotomy. Since such differentiation is 
essential to this review, I would be so brash as to attempt to make explicit 
what has been prudently left implicit. 

The folklorist holds a legend to be a bit of folk history transmitted by oral- 
aural means and maintaining a fairly static narrative unity. The folklorist’s 
legend is accepted by the folk as the truth. The folklorist is concerned that 
this belief be present in the tellers and at least in part of their audience—he is 
not concerned primarily with whether the narrative unit so related is the truth 
or not. He is concerned with the artistry of the oral form of this narrative he 
calls the legend, with its geographical and chronological spread, with its stabil- 
ity and durability, and so on. In Americana, the folklorist recognizes as legends, 
for example, the story of Davy Crockett’s using one coonskin over and over 
again as barter for whiskey, that of George Washington’s paternity of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the various accounts of F.D.R.’s death and of Hitler’s 
survival. 

The historian, if I may speak for him, holds the legend to be what is non- 
historical or, at least, unverifiable by historical means. He is concerned with 
the content, the historicity, and sometimes the ultimate source of his legend, 
which may be quite literary or belong to a literate tradition as do the saints’ 
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legends. The folklorist thinks of the artistry, the immediate source, and the 
form of his legend, which must be of aural-oral tradition. 

Both definitions of Jegend are occasionally, ind only that I fear, served in 
this book. There certainly are some oral tales included here: accounts of Ben’s 
domestic difficulties, of why he wore nails in his shoes (a common tall tale), 
of his marksmanship, and of other matters. These are widely scattered, and 
whether their oral form is authentically folk or equally authentically Dobie 
cannot be determined from the presentation—although I suspect the latter, 
There is even less to satisfy the historian’s understanding of legend: perhaps 
the accounts of Lilly's faddism, his cruelty, his religiosity would fit this 
category. 

Otherwise, this book is merely more-or-less nonfiction. Good and enter- 
taining nonfiction it is, through which blows the healthy Texan breeze of 
Dobie’s style. The folklorist will find a few illustrations of folk art and certain 
astute observations about the folk’s reaction to one who would today be called 
a “character.” The historian, particularly one interested in the trivia surround- 
ing the first Roosevelt, will find a good popular biography of a recent and insig- 
nificant person. The unscholarly reader, for whom the book must be primarily 
intended, will find a delightful, chatty, gossipy account, beautifully illustrated, 
of a fascinating and rather awesome recent survival of the frontier days. Much 
less artistic biographies have been composed about much more uninteresting 
and much more insignificant personages. 


University of Kentucky WILLIAM HUGH JANSEN 


The Irreverent Mr. Mencken. By Edgar Kemler. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, 
Brown and Company, 1950. Pp. x, 317. Illustrations, notes. $3.50.) 


This biography of the literary enfant terrible of the 1920's is advertised as 
“an informal history of the man and his era.” It is indeed an informal, sprightly 
introduction to the man Mencken, his shifting circle of friends and protégés, 
and his varied literary ventures. But the “era” claim were better forgotten. Such 
of the era as appears in the book is dubbed in for effect, like fake scenery in 
a Hollywood extravaganza. 

In preparing his account Mr. Kemler was fortunate in having Mencken's 
active assistance. The Baltimore Sage opened his private papers, granted in- 
numerable interviews, wrote special autobiographical notes, and urged his 
friends to be completely candid with his biographer. In return Mr. Kemler was 
not asked to barter his soul, or even to prejudice his judgments. 

The author’s thesis is that Mencken was an able man who squandered his 
talents. Except for The American Language and some noteworthy short pieces 
his writings were ephemeral, given over to ‘‘stating the obvious in terms of 
the scandalous.”” His critical judgments, compounded more of hunch and pre- 
judice than of reason, were wrong as often as they were right. As a journalist 
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his railings against bluenoses, Prohibitionists, and Methodists were largely a 
waste of time, “for after having assaulted and demolished the delusions of 
one era, he became a spokesman of the delusions of another.’’ It is Mr. Kem- 
ler’s opinion that Mencken’s reputation would be more secure today if he had 
stuck to his literary last, shunning buffoonery, political gainsaying, and intel- 
lectual demagogy in all its forms. The only difficulty with this thesis is that 
Mencken would not have been Mencken had he so behaved. 

Mr. Kemler has concerned himself principally with Mencken’s doings in 
the field of letters: his crusade for the realist as against the Victorian-humanist 
tradition; his relations with Dreiser, Nathan, Lewis, Hergesheimer, Cabell, 
Fitzgerald, and other exponents of the new mode; and his ups and downs as 
reporter and editor for the Baltimore Sun papers, the Smart Set, and the Amer- 
ican Mercury. The Mencken personality, violent, impish, and eccentric, is 
handled with considerable insight and humor. 

Historians are most likely to be interested in Mencken's social values, 
sketchily set forth in the present volume. Born into a proud, upper-class German 
family and suckled on the writings of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, Mencken 
was as irrationally committed to the German cultural tradition as Woodrow 
Wilson was to the English tradition. During World War I he was outspokenly 
pro-German. Then and later he advertised himself as an antidemocrat, enamored 
of the superman idea. The plain people were “boobs,” and reformers who 
spoke in their name were charlatans and quacks. Inevitably he directed his 
spleen against the New Deal, devising in the process a journalistic technique 
since exploited by Westbrook Pegler. On the eve of World War II he was of 
the opinion that the cure for America’s ills lay in an “intelligent Fascism’ 
directed by incorruptible naval officers. 

Mr. Kemler does not pose as a master biographer, does not pretend that his 
work is definitive. His only claim is that he has made an honest effort to keep 
his story within the bounds of truth. In this he has reversed the Mencken 
dictum that it is more important to write what is charming than what is true. 


University of Missouri IRVIN G. WYLLIE 


The South in Action: A Sectional Crusade Against Freight Rate Discrimination. 
By Robert A. Lively. The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political 
Science, Volume XXX. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 98. Bibliography. $1.25.) 


Professor Lively in his doctoral dissertation at the University of North 
Carolina has contributed an intelligent treatment of an extremely complicated 
subject and has achieved a large measure of success in attempting to bring 
some order out of the chaos of conflicting arguments and statistics. The title 
he has chosen, however, is somewhat misleading. It leads the reader to expect 
a more lively treatment of the subject than Professor Lively has given us. 
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The reader will soon discover that the work is not a scintillating portrayal of 
a great, emotional crusade, highlighting the personalities involved and expres- 
sive of a sectional bitterness approaching the nature of a revolt. 

On the contrary, the work is a solid, somewhat plodding analysis of the 
complex system of sectional freight rates and the extent to which the extra- 
vagant claims and arguments of the railroads and various classes of shippers 
actually conformed to the facts. Therefore, rather necessarily and justifiably, the 
study is considerably burdened with “‘cold statistics,”” As the author explains in 
his introduction, however, such a statistical study “generates a che:stess light 
in which facts often charged but seldom documented, are exposed.” 

After carefully defining his terms the author describes the development of 
the area or regional rate structure followed by American railroads and the 
advantages given to the ‘‘Official’’ or “Eastern” territory, especially in regard to 
finished manufactures. The eventual awakening of the South to a realization 
of the results of this discrimination he explains as a consequence of the depres- 
sion and the spotlighting of the region as a national economic problem, but he 
points out that the freight rate controversy became a “tailored defense for more 
deep-rooted ills." The chief agency for the southern crusade was the Southern 
Governors Conference, organized in 1937; but it was aided by a flurry of con- 
gressional bills and resolutions and by an opportunely published TVA report 
on the freight rate problem prepared under the direction of J. Haden Alldredge. 
Thus stimulated, the Interstate Commerce Commission entered into an inves- 
tigation of commodity rates and in 1939 handed down a 5 to 4 decision favor- 
ing the South “‘on ten items of the fourteen commodity groups described.” 

When, shortly thereafter, one jump ahead of Congress, the Commission 
initiated a class-rate investigation, the South itself became seriously divided 
on the issue. Powerful groups of southern shippers who feared that their favor- 
able commodity rates might be lowered if the movement for lower class rates 
should succeed joined with the railroads and eastern shippers in resisting the 
campaign. This southern division, according to Lively, is “between the interests 
who look for gain and progress in the South as it is opposed by groups willing 
to sacrifice the dubious security of the present for the vision of a better future” 
in which finished goods as well as raw materials and partly finished manufac- 
tures might find easier access to markets outside the region. Although this 
class-rate campaign was successful in that it obtained an interim rate reduc- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission in August, 1947, it was com- 
plicated by Governor Arnall’s independent action in appealing directly to the 
courts on behalf of the state of Georgia. 

Although the author admits that this Georgia case had some value, he cri- 
ticizes the “police court technique’ of Governor Arnall. He considers much 
more important the changes which have been made in the personnel of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, now weighted in favor of the South and 
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West and including in its membership an ardent champion of revision in the 
person of Mr. Alldredge. In the final analysis, he believes, ‘opinions estab- 
lished by the Commission in the Class Rate Decision offer the surest promise 
of relief to the South” in its efforts to escape from its position as a ‘‘colonial 
appendage” to the “imperial North.” 


University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


Agricultural Progress in the Cotton Belt Since 1920. By John Leonard Fulmer. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 236. 
Appendix, bibliography. $3.50.) 


That the South has undergone an agricultural revolution in the last quarter 
century has been apparent even to the layman. The different forces responsible 
for the revolution and the interrelation of these factors have not, however, been 
clear to the ordinary observer. Consequently, this study of the subject by a 
trained agricultural economist is both welcome and timely. 

The author, an associate professor of rural economics in the University of 
Virginia, lists six successive events that “did more to force diversification on 
farmers than all previous legislation combined”: the advent of the boll weevil, 
the depression of the 1930's, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, and World War II. The changes consequent to these 
events are almost endless: a reduction of cotton acreage but a pronounced 
increase in production per acre; an extension of the total area of land utilized 
for agriculture; a shifting to production of commodities other than cotton, 
especially livestock and livestock products; a marked increase in total agricul- 
tural production and in productivity per worker: development of larger agri- 
cultural units and the more extensive use of mechanized equipment; a move- 
ment of surplus population from the farms where it has been poorly utilized 
to industrial areas where it is needed; almost universal soil-conservation prac- 
tice; a decided increase in per capita income among southern agriculturalists ; 
a decrease in sharecropping; and so on ad infinitum. 

The study is not an unqualified endorsement of all changes, however. It 
points out that whereas per capita agricultural incomes in the Cotton Belt have 
increased, they have not progressed so rapidly as farm incomes in the rest of 
the nation or so much as nonagricultural incomes in the South. The improve- 
ments “have done no more than keep the farm income disparity between 
Southern agriculture and the rest of the country from becoming much greater.” 
The movement of population away from the farm, the author thinks, has taken 
away the ablest groups, and the residual has been ill equipped to take advantage 
of the new methods introduced. 

Professor Fulmer’s method of study is primarily that of the statistician. His 
chief reliance has been upon various publications of the Census of the United 
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States, the Agricultural Census of the United States, and the Yearbook of Agyi- 
culture. The endless facts available in these publications (the most significant 
materials are printed in the appendix) have been subjected to standard statis- 
tical practices that are productive of highly significant interpretations. Factually, 
the author is on sound ground. Other sources of apparently valuable informa- 
tion were the scores of monographic studies that have emanated from agri- 
cultural experiment stations and especially from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the last two decades. Some of these articles at first glance appear 
overspecialized (for example, Leo J. Fenske and Frank D. Barlow, Jr., Tractors 
on Upland Farms in North Louisiana), but the composite picture presented 
by Professor Fulmer demonstrates the value of such local studies. 

Critics of the planned economy that is associated with the AAA program will 
be surprised at the author’s emphasis upon government activity as a factor in 
the South's agricultural renaissance. Although Professor Fulmer is not argu- 
mentative on the subject, it is clear that he believes the AAA program has been 
the principal influence in the widespread adoption of improved methods of 
agriculture. He also gives endorsement to the over-all planning of the pro- 
gram, which, he feels, equipped southern farmers to join those of other regions 
in meeting the production problems placed upon them by World War II. At a 
time when newspapers and popular magazines are emphasizing the surpluses 
of potatoes resulting from government subsidy, it is refreshing to view other 
facets of the subject and to see the total effects of the policy. The success of 
the AAA that is described is probably the chicf reason why there is no 
fundamental difference in the agricultural policies of America’s two major poli- 
tical parties. Professor Fulmer definitely holds that the AAA program is a 
vindication of the ‘‘book farmer.” 

Professor Fulmer has interesting suggestions in regard to policies for the 
future. To hold capable men on the farm and to utilize fully the training of 
young agriculturalists he recommends that government loans be made to young 
farm purchasers on the basis of educational training if they have insufficient 
collateral. To increase productivity per worker to an even greater degree, he 
suggests a governmental program of training farm laborers even of a migrant 
character. Still other ideas call for an effective method of disseminating agri- 
cultural research findings and the development of a national land-use policy 
for the Cotton Belt. 

To the reviewer the chief deficiency of the study is the author’s failure to 
reduce per capita income increases to a real income index. Despite the regional 
difficulties inherent in the description of real income, materials to measure it 
exist and, if they had been utilized, the value of the study would have been 
increased. Other criticisms that arise are hardly the fault of the author but are 
associated with all statistical writing. Despite the frequent statement of the 


immediate frame of reference, the reader must constantly guard against dis- 
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tortions that arise from such sentences as: ‘From 1919 to 1944, the greatest 
percentage increase in whole milk sold occurred in the Delta states, 814 
per cent.” Only with intense concentration is it discovered that the Delta 
region, after the increase, is the lowest producer of milk in the Cotton Belt. 
Certain sentences might have been clarified somewhat; for example, “Since 
the increase in farm prices was from 44 to 60 per cent of the changes in 
income between all periods in the ten cotton states, the change in farm balance 
and increase in volume of production, but more particularly volume, were im- 
portantly associated with the income increases” (pp. 149-50). The reviewer also 
thought that the citation of authorities was inadequate, especially when reference 
was made in the text to an author. In such cases, only the authority’s last name 
was mentioned and, in some instances, the first name or identifying initials were 
not even provided in the footnotes (p. 143). Only one editorial fault (p. 
118, line 19) caught the eye of the reviewer. 

Such criticisms are, of course, of a minor character. Professor Fulmer’s work 
is indeed a significant contribution to southern economic studies. It will, no 
doubt, have a direct influence on future agricultural policy in the South, 


Millsaps College JAMEs S. FERGUSON 


The Social and Economic Significance of Land Tenure in the Southwestern 
States: A Report of the Regional Land Tenure Research Project. Edited 
by Harold Hoffsommer. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1950. Pp. xvi, 666. Maps, figures, appendix. $6.00.) 


The Regional Land Tenure Research Project, which operated for four years 
(1942-1946), was financed by the General Education Board, the Farm Foun- 
dation, and the United States Department of Agriculture. It represented an 
attempt to bring together in a co-operative research effort the departments of 
agricultural economics and rural sociology of the land-grant colleges in the area 
being studied and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The project had two 
purposes: (1) to study land tenure in the five-state “region” embracing Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas; and (2) “to develop a 
plan for regional research co-operation.” Its experience in achieving this latter 
objective was treated in the small volume entitled Regional Research Coopera- 
tion: A Statement of Regional Research Procedures as developed by the 
Regional Land Tenure Research Project which was published in 1949 by the 
University of North Carolina Press. The former objective, the analysis of the 
social and economic aspects of land tenure, is reported upon in detail in the 
long-awaited massive volume here reviewed. 

The broad concern of this regional research undertaking was the influence 
of diverse and changing tenure problems upon the pattern of rural life in the 
study area, the agriculture of which is dominated by cotton. More specifically, 
the study attempted “to determine and measure the relationships between the 
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tenure status of the farm family and its economic and social performance.” 
A wide variety of items was analyzed in the quest for these relationships be- 
tween tenure status and family performance. Specific counties considered to be 
typical of relatively homogeneous subregions within the area were singled out 
for intensive survey. Extremely detailed schedules (a total of 1,841) were taken 
for the sample farm families of these counties, and these records comprised the 
basic data upon which conclusions were based. It is to be noted that the focal 
point of interest was subregions and not the “region” as a whole. The primary 
objective was to discover and measure relationships between tenure and other 
factors under consideration and not to describe prevailing tenure conditions. 

The organization and scope of this volume, as well as the identity of the 
specialists who were responsible for it, can perhaps best be revealed by a brief 
review of the chapter headings and the names of the contributors, who were 
members of the full-time regional staff. The first chapter, “The Problem and the 
Region,” was jointly prepared by Harold Hoffsommer, project director and 
editor of this work, and Harald Pedersen. This orientation is followed by 
Howard J. Stover’s treatment of ‘Tenure and the Farm Organization.’”’ Next 
in sequence is Merton D. Oyler’s analysis of “Tenure and Family Status.” 
Chapters IV and V, written by Ralph J. Ramsey, are entitled “Factors Related 
to Changes in Tenure Status’ and “Leasing Arrangements and Landlord-Tenant 
Relationships,” respectively. O. Hoyle Southern, temporarily assigned to this 
project by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was responsible for the next 
chapter, ‘Land Tenure and Soil Conservation.’ Erling D. Solberg wrote Chapter 
VII, ‘Legal Aspects of Land Tenure and Farm Credit,” and Raleigh Barlowe 
prepared Chapter VIII, ‘Use and Sources of Capital.” Following in order were 
J. Joe Reed’s treatment of “Impacts of Federal Programs on Tenure,” and 
another chapter by Merton D. Oyler entitled “Community and Institutional 
Factors in Tenure.” The eleventh and final chapter, “Summary and Conclu- 
sions,” was written by Harold Hoffsommer. 

The task of assaying the impact of this volume upon our knowledge of land 
tenure in the southwestern states is not an easy one. The difficulties of evalua- 
tion, however, will undoubtedly be lessened with the passage of time. The 
reviewer is confident that the influence of this study will be substantial. The 
somewhat lavish combination of men, money, and time in this regional research 
effort has yielded a comprehensive and many-sided analysis which is replete 
with meticulous detail and cautiously drawn conclusions. Perhaps the impres- 
sion which will remain foremost with most readers is the intricate complexity 
of land tenure and the virtual impossibility of establishing simple and ironclad 
generalizations concerning it. Apparently, many widely accept-d relationships 
in this field will have to be qualified or altogether rejected in view of these 
findings. 

The volume throughout adheres rigorously to careful and factual analysis. 
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For those persons who desire immediate and practical results from social 
research, a separate policy statement is promised which will translate ‘‘into sug- 
gestions for social action those items which appear to need rectifying.” 


Louisiana State University HomeER L. Hitt 


American Labor Leaders: Personalities and Forces in the Labor Movement. 
By Charles A. Madison. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. ix, 
474. Bibliography. $4.00.) 


Charles Madison writes of the American labor movement with deep sym- 
pathy for the workers and large understanding of the conditions that lay be- 
hind their efforts to organize. For many years a book editor with the Holt 
Publishing Company, Mr. Madison had an opportunity before he entered the 
editing business to observe at first hand unorganized industrial workers in 
all their moods of longing and frustration. He came to this country from 
Russia with his immigrant parents in 1906 and worked for several years while 
still a boy in the automobile factories of Detroit. He has produced a fresh 
and spirited account of American labor. 

Using an approach similar to that he pursued in his Critics and Crusaders, 
a work concerned with American radicalism as reflected in the lives of such men 
as William Lloyd Garrison and Henry George, Mr. Madison presents the story 
of the development of organized labor through a survey of the most outstanding 
and significant labor leaders in the United States from William H. Sylvis to 
Walter Reuther, After an introductory chapter dealing with conditions of work 
before the Civil War and early attempts of laborers to organize, the author 
launches into the story of post-Civil War labor activities with sketches of 
Sylvis, Uriah S. Stephens, and Terence V. Powderly. He then moves to a des- 
cription of the rise of the craft unions and the American Federation of Labor 
with chapters on Samuel Gompers, William Green, William L. Hutcheson, John 
Mitchell, John L. Lewis, and David Dubinsky. The next section juxtaposes the 
aristocratic railroad brotherhoods, as represented by Alexander F. Whitney, with 
the radical 1.W.W., as described in the chapter on William D. Haywood. The 
last part of the book is devoted to the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
has sketches of Philip Murray, Sidney Hillman, Walter Reuther, and Harry 
Bridges, with a concluding chapter on current labor problems and prospects. 

This is an extremely well-written book. While the only documentation given 
is a select bibliography of the basic secondary works and printed primary 
materials, the author’s scholarship is evident, and in the main he hews to the 
line of historical fact. These succinct sketches of sixteen labor leaders include 
not only biographical analyses of the men chosen as subjects, but also a great 
deal of general American labor history, as well as concise descriptions of the 
rise of several industries such as the garments and automobile industries. Mr. 
Madison is a liberal of militant penchant, which at times makes it difficult for 
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him to give a balanced picture of an extreme conservative such as William L. 
Hutcheson. 

The most impeachable feature of American Labor Leaders, however, is the 
author's failure to view realistically Communism on the American labor scene, 
He excoriates such leaders as Philip Murray and Walter Reuther for purging 
Communists from the C.1.0. He makes a strong defense of Harry Bridges 
(whom he describes as a “militant and consummate” labor leader) and sharply 
denounces Bridges’ opponents. Mr. Madison expresses the feeling that Bridges 
is probably innocent of any wrongdoing and declares that whether or not he is 
a Communist is “essentially pointless.” It is significant that Mr. Madison 
believes that it is the function of the labor leader to prepare the workers for 
“the realization of the cooperative commonwealth—believing that the exploita- 
tion of labor could be ended only by the abolition of the capitalistic profit drive 
in industry” (p. 437). 

Despite the author’s leaning toward the more radical American labor leaders 
and his lack of realism in treating Communism, his book is valuable for its 
insight into labor conditions and motivations, as well as for the estimates of the 
leaders it contains. Extremely provocative, it should prove highly interesting 
both to the general reader and the scholar. 

Woman's College, 

University of North Carolina Dewey W. GRANTHAM, Jr. 


From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley: A Study of National Labor Policy and 
Labor Relations. By Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark Brown. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. x, 724. Bibliography. $8.50.) 


This book is a spirited defense of the Wagner Act and a detailed rejection 
of much of the Taft-Hartley Act. It defends the National Labor Relations 
Board against its critics. The late Professor Millis, longtime head of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago economics department and strong supporter of trade union- 
ism, collective bargaining, and social legislation, was chairman of the NLRB 
from 1940 to 1945. The New York Times once remarked that if we had more 
men like him our industrial relations would be fairer, more human, and more 
peaceful. Professor Brown of Vassar, formerly with the NLRB, saw the book 
through the press for ‘the Boss.” Chapters 1-7, 16, and 17 are hers, 8-15 
largely his. 


Professor Millis’ concluding remark reflects the general point of view: “In a 
well-organized, well-led, and experienced trade-unionism and successful collec- 
tive bargaining with forward-looking and able employers, I see the chief bul- 
wark of the mode of life and the type of government we cherish and are 
determined to maintain and to improve.” The Wagner Act was ‘‘a promise, a 
foundation . . . on which could be built either a rude shanty or a beautiful 
edifice,” but “Taft-Hartley tended to place industrial relations on the wrong 
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road” (pp. 675, 665). Still, five amendments in 1947 would have helped 
the former (p. 260). The NLRB’s staff was youthful, liberal, and under- 
paid and in the face of hostile companies found impartiality “difficult to 
maintain” (pp. 66, 42, 33). The NLRB handled 45,649 unfair labor practice 
and 59,692 representation cases and held 36,969 elections and union card checks. 
Union membership, it is worth noting, grew from 1936 to 1947 from 4,164,000 
to 15,414,000. 

The authors judge the worth of a labor policy by the extent to which it 
brings industrial peace, not its effect on the whole economy (p. 235). Rural and 
nonunion Americans are ignored. The word “democracy,” frequently used, is 
usually equated with union victories over employers. Majority group rights in 
collective bargaining are stressed; Taft-Hartley went too far in its concern for 
individuals and minorities (pp. 251, 560). 

A few sidelights on recent southern labor relations appear. Rejoicing union 
men in Mississippi celebrated a victory with a union adaptation of the Gospel 
hymn, “‘Just like a tree standing by the water, we shall not be moved” (p. 169). 
An NLRB trial examiner in Macon, Georgia, in 1947 found police keeping 
a twenty-four-hour surveillance of union organizers, trailing them openly so that 
employees were afraid to talk with them (p. 126). For two years a union 
committee in Tennessee had to discuss grievances from the passageway because 
it was excluded from the superintendent's office (p. 113). Since the index 
does not include states, cities, businesses, or unions, a list of pages of special 
interest to historians of the South follows: 100, 104, 113, 116, 121, 124-28, 
132, 168-69, 180, 201, and Chapter 9; also 79, 89, 179, 186-87, and 254. 
Some of these will suggest research topics along lines suggested to the Asso- 
ciation by Professor Potter last November (Journal, XVI, 30-32). 

Aside from intimate personal knowledge, the authors rely largely on admin- 
strative and legal decisions, government documents, and studies by fellow 
craftsmen. The work of historians and political scientists on Roosevelt and the 
New Deal is overlooked, as are memoirs and, for the most part, newspapers, 
Frances Perkins’ important memoir is not considered. Chapter 1, “Whence the 
Wagner Act?” is weak. 

Although historians cannot accept this as the final word on the subject, 
they and specialists in public administration, labor law, and labor relations are 
indebted to Professor Brown for making the present volume possible. It is an 
important account, by insiders, of government by administrative agency. 


Stanford University VAUGHN D. BorNET 


Capital Imports and the American Balance of Payments, 1934-39: A Study in 
Abnormal International Capital Transfers. By Arthur I. Bloomfield. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xvii, 340. Illustrations, ap- 
pendixes. $6.00.) 


Few persons in this country are directly engaged in international finance. 
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The number is larger when we include those who regularly concern themselves 
with its implications. For this audience, Dr. Bloomfield has reported the results 
of painstaking research into and thoroughgoing analysis of the “abnormal” 
flow of capital into the United States during the period from January, 1934, to 
September, 1939. His analysis is based on the following categories of capital 
transfers: (1) met increase in “foreign short-term assets (predominantly 
deposits) in the United States,” (2) “foreign net purchases of American sec- 
urities,”” (3) ‘‘net decrease in United States short-term assets abroad,” and (4) 
“foreign net purchases of foreign securities.’” The data are drawn largely from 
our experiences with the United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium. 

“Abnormal” transfers, according to Bloomfield, move from high-interest- 
rate countries to low, arise chiefly from capital flight and unstabilizing exchange 
speculation, are generally larger and more volatile than “normal” transfers, 
arise more suddenly, and move from countries with deficits on current account 
to countries with surpluses, He compares “normal and abnormal” with ‘‘equili- 
brating and disequilibrating’” and with “induced and autonomous’’ transfers. 
It is not always clear whether his later use of these terms is synonymous. 
Since the definitions are not boldly outlined, to prescribe purist precision is 
probably unwarranted. 

There is almost a month-by-month recapitulation of the transfers and the 
events of causation. The early chapters are filled with endless, but relevant, 
detail, carefully documented and copiously footnoted. 

Later chapters are devoted to such related phenomena as gold flow, the crea- 
tion and administration of a stabilization fund, and attempts to control capital 
(and gold) imports by the United States, notably by sterilizing gold. 

Bloomfield appears to get the better of the skirmish with those who hold 
that our gold policy was the cause, capital imports the effect. Some gold, 
undoubtedly, came to this country simply to find its best market. More im- 
portantly, the desire to accumulate investments in the United States was satisfied 
more readily since gold could be exported to the United States at ‘‘good” 
prices. 

He concludes that the American authorities “acted wisely in refraining 
from exchange restrictions” during the period but should have taken such 
milder measures as “higher taxes on the returns derived by foreigners from 
American securities and, more especially, of fairly stiff service charges levied 
on foreign-held deposits in American banks” (p. 219). It is doubtful whether 
such charges, if low enough to be ignored politically, would have been high 
enough to influence capital imports in the absence of more direct restraints. 

Finally, he analyzes capital movements of the period in the framework 


of ‘‘classical’’ and ‘“‘modern’’ economics. That such movements did not adjust 


the American balance on current account is attributed to the facts that (1) 
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the transfers, for the most part, came from idle balances in foreign countries 
and went into idle balances here, and (2) the low marginal efficiency of invest- 
ment (capital) neutralized the effects of lowered interest rates (pp. 290-91). 

Here is a valuable contribution to the empirical literature as well as the 
theoretical. It is not easy reading in the very nature of things. 


University of Delaware CHARLES N. LANIER 


Guide to The Hispanic American Historical Review, 1918-1945. Edited by 
Ruth Lapham Butler. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 
251. $6.00.) 


As a result of their participation as delegates in the Congreso Americano de 
Bibliografia e Historia held in Buenos Aires in the summer of 1916, two 
scholars from the United States, Charles E. Chapman and William Spence 
Robertson, came home inspired to launch a review devoted entirely to Hispanic 
American history and related topics. With the co-operation of other historians 
and especially of the American Historical Association, the review got under 
way with the appearance of its first number in February, 1918. The group 
was making history as well as writing it, for this review was the first in either 
the Old World or the New devoted to the general field of Hispanic American 
history. 

From its inception the Hispanic American Historical Review has maintained 
a high level of scholarship, The able work of the first managing editor, James 
A. Robertson (formerly coeditor of The Philippine Islands), has been con- 
tinued since his death in March, 1939, by John Tate Lanning (1939-1944), 
James Ferguson King (1945-1949), and Charles C. Griffin. These men have 
had the assistance of a board of editors and a group of advisory editors. Since 
1926, each has had an associate editor, J. Fred Rippy, John Tate Lanning, Alan 
K. Manchester, and Alexander Marchant occupying the position in the order 
named. The Review has never lacked scholarly editorship, but financial support 
has sometimes been scant and in November, 1922, publication had to be sus- 
pended; but since Duke University came to the rescue in 1926 there has been 
no recurrence of that unfortunate event, and other institutions have recently 
been lending aid toward the editorial expenses. 

As the magazine approached its twenty-fifth volume, it became apparent to 
both editors and readers that it was no longer possible for even those most 
interested to keep in mind the great quantity of material accumulated during a 
quarter of a century; therefore, before his retirement from the managing editor- 
ship, Dr. Lanning broached the matter of preparing a guide to the first twenty- 
five volumes. The next editor, Dr. King, pushed the matter vigorously and in 
1946 sent a concrete proposal to the board of editors, who accepted the sug- 
gestion and appointed to the task Dr. King, Lewis Hanke (a member of the 
board and also director of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Con- 
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gress), and William Spence Robertson. The Joint Committee on Latin American 
Studies agreed to furnish the finances needed for editing the manuscript, and 
the Duke University Press offered to publish it. With this support, Ruth Lap- 
ham Butler of the Newberry Library began the difficult task of compilation. 
The work is now complete and fulfils the purpose of its promoters ‘‘to provide 
a guide and thereby to transform the more or less dead file of the magazine 
into a rich and living body of organized material of the greatest usefulness 
to the scholar and teacher.” 

Every effort has been made to keep the Guide from becoming a forbidding 
maze to the reader. The various types of materials are first grouped under 
six heads, which, in turn, are subdivided into a minimum number of specific 
topics. Within these subdivisions the items are arranged alphabetically by 
authors and editors, except in the case of documents, which are listed in a 
single chronological series. The whole is unified by a single numerical series 
into which are conveniently incorporated cross references to indicate items of 
significance to more than one classification. A general index to the magazine 
was omitted because such is already available to all but two volumes. Most 
helpful are the abstracts of articles which present point of view and general 
contents, 

Readers of the Journal of Southern History will look for help under such 
topics as Texas, Louisiana, Florida, Haiti, and the Monroe Doctrine, and 
will find themselves led off by references to slavery in North and South America 
and the West Indies, Spanish opinion of our Civil War, filibustering expedi- 
tions, landholding and labor systems, race relations, the Confederate exodus 
to Hispanic America, and the like. We shall expect to see the influence of the 
Guide in an increasing number of publications showing the intimate relation 
of the Mississippi Valley, the Gulf Coast and South Atlantic states, as well 
as the United States as a whole to the history of the nations to the south of us. 


Asbury College Duvon C. CorsBiTT 








Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Harry Clemons, librarian of the University of Virginia since 1927, has 
retired. Through his leadership the library made a notable development in 
sources for American studies, especially of southeastern history. 


Clarence Cary Crawford has retired from the department of history in the 
University of Kansas after more than forty years of service. 


A.Conn Klinger has retired as professor of history in Marshall College. 
Gerald W. Smith has been named instructor in the same institution. 


Wood Gray, George Washington University, was commandant of a special 
school for reserve officers, conducted by the Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army, during the latter half of June. The program, 
which was designed to prepare the officers to serve as staff or unit historians 
in time of national emergency, was planned under the supervision of Hugh M. 
Cole of the Office. 


David Spring, assistant professor of history in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is the recipient of a Social Science Research Council grant-in-aid for a study 
of the English landed classes in the nineteenth century. 


Harold A. Bierck, Jr., assistant professor of Latin American history in the 
University of North Carolina, has been granted a Rockefeller Foundation fel- 
lowship for a year’s research and study in South America. Filling Professor 
Bierck’s place for 1950-1951 will be Richard K. Murdoch of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


John O. Eidson, University of Georgia, has succeeded John D. Wade as editor 
of the Georgia Review. 


Wendell H. Stephenson, presently a Fulbright exchange professor in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, will return to the chairmanship of the department of 
history in Tulane University in January. Rundle Clark, University of Birming- 
ham, is teaching courses in the nineteenth-century political and cultural history 
of Great Britain in Tulane University. William R. Hogan, acting chairman 
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during Professor Stephenson’s absence, has been promoted to professor of his- 
tory and William J. Griffith to associate professor. 


Lillian Parker Wallace, Meredith College, is beginning research for a study 
of Pope Leo XIII and the rise of socialism. 


Richard E. Yates, Hendrix College, spent the summer in a study of the ter 
ritorial government of Arkansas, 1819-1836. He was aided in his work by a 
Carnegie research grant. 


Elizabeth Cometti, Marshall College, has been awarded a Fulbright lecture- 


ship in the University of Rome, where she will teach American history for a 
nine-month term. 


The University of Maryland has appointed the following to the history 
staff in the University’s European Center for 1950-1951: Verne Chatelain and 
Ralph G. Lounsbury, professors; Beverly McAnear, associate professor; Jackson 
T. Main and James W. Kerley, assistant professors; and Kurt Lessen, instructor. 
David S. Sparks, formerly assistant professor in this program, has returned to 
his departmental duties. 


Joseph B. Kyle has been named part-time instructor in Duke University for 
1950-1951. 


Jane Zimmerman has been appointed associate professor in Coker College. 
She will fill the position created by the year’s leave of absence granted Paul 
Hudson, professor of history. 


Several doctoral candidates in the University of North Carolina have accepted 
positions in other institutions. Alvin L. Duckett has been appointed to Winthrop 
College; Albert N. Saunders, to John B. Stetson University; Jack B. Scroggs, 
to East Texas State College; George B. Tindall, to Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege; and William Y. Thompson, to Presbyterian College. 


Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., formerly of North Texas State College, is now 
assistant professor in the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 
During the summer he was visiting professor in the University of North Caro- 
lina. Also on the faculty of the Woman’s College is Lawrence L. Graves, who 
has been named instructor in history. 


New appointments to the department of history in the University of Kansas 
include Oswald P. Backus, III, Walter S. Robinson, Jr., and Ambrose Saricks, 
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Jr., all as assistant professors, and Orient Lee as visiting professor of Chinese 
history. 


Saint Augustine College announces the appointment of Allayne C. Turner 
as professor of history. 


David L. Smiley has been appointed instructor in history in Wake Forest 
College. 


Cornelius O. Cathey, assistant professor in the University of North Carolina, 
has been named an instructor on the staff of the Contemporary Civilization pro- 
gram conducted by Columbia University during 1950-1951. 


East Texas State College announces the appointment of Louis R. Harlan as 
instructor in history. Orville W. Taylor, who was visiting instructor in the same 
institution during the summer, has joined the faculty of Little Rock Junior Col- 


lege. 


Elvin Strowd has been named assistant professor of history in Guilford Col- 
lege for 1950-1951. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute announces the appointment of A. W. Reynolds 
to the chairmanship of the department of history. Robert Rea and Joseph Har- 
rison, Jr., have been appointed as assistant professors. Malcolm C. McMillan has 
been promoted to associate professor. James Grisham, assistant professor, is on 
leave to attend the University of Texas, and Richard H. Bjurberg has resigned 
to enter the American Red Cross. 


Carl Bridenbaugh has been appointed Margaret Byrne professor of United 
States history in the University of California at Berkeley. 


The University of the South announces the appointment of Michael Creal and 
John Rison Jones, Jr., as instructors in history. John M. Webb, assistant pro- 
fessor, is on leave of absence to attend Duke University. 


Personnel changes in Georgia Teachers College include the resignation of 
Joseph O. Baylen, who has accepted a position in New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, and a leave of absence for Jack N. Averitt to attend the University of 
North Carolina. These vacancies have been filled by the appointment of Bernard 
L. Poole and George A. Rogers as associate professors. 


John P. Bloom has been named instructor in social sciences in North Georgia 
College. T. Conn Bryan is now professor of history in the same institution. 
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L. Paul Gresham, dean of arts and sciences and professor of history in Tre- 
vecca Nazarene College, has been designated to write a history of the college as 
a part of its fiftieth anniversary activities, 1950-1951. 


Harvey A. DeWeerd has succeeded Lewis Atherton, who is on leave for the 
current year, as chairman of the history department in the University of Mis- 


souri. James L. Bugg has been named assistant director of the Western Historical 
Manuscripts Collection. 


Fred Shelley, formerly with the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of 
Congress, has accepted the position of librarian of the Maryland Historical 
Society. 


Roland Stromberg and R. Justus Hanks, who have been instructors in history 
in the University of Maryland on temporary appointments, will continue as 
instructors during 1950-1951. 


Edward E. Younger has been promoted to associate professor of history in the 


University of Virginia. 


The University of Oklahoma announces the promotion of William E. Livezey 


to professor of history. 


Robert H. Spiro, Jr., is now professor of history in King College. He received 


a Ph.D. degree from the University of Edinburgh last summer. 


Aida Raquel Caro Costas has been promoted to auxiliary professor of history 
in the University of Puerto Rico. At present she is on leave of absence to act 
as director of the Inter-American Office of the municipal government of San 


Juan. 
LeRoy P. Graf has been promoted to professor of history in the University 
of Tennessee. Two assistant professors, Edward L. Katzenbach and Ralph W. 


Haskins, have been added to the staff. 


Loyola College, Baltimore, announces the promotion of William D. Hoyt, 


Jr., and Harry W. Kirwin to associate professor. 
J. Russell Major is now assistant professor of history in Emory University. 


American University announces the promotion of Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., to 


associate professor of history. 
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Gilbert C. Fite, University of Oklahoma, will be on leave of absence during 
1950-1951 to write a history of the Mount Rushmore National Memorial. 


Gordon W. Prange has been granted an extension of leave from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland to continue his duties as chief historian in the G-2 section of 
the United States Army in Tokyo. 


Marshall Bertram, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, is on leave for a year to do 
doctoral work in Duke University. 


Howard Clay, East Carolina Teachers College, has a quarter’s leave to study 
in Columbia University under the Citizenship Education Project. 


Mildred Beckwith, Winthrop College, is on leave to complete her graduate 
work in Ohio State University. Mary Elizabeth Massey has been appointed 
assistant professor. 


Edward F. Burrows, Guilford College, has a year’s leave to complete his 
doctoral work in the University of Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Ruth Craig has resigned as librarian of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Oron James Hale, University of Virginia, has a year’s leave to serve as 
assistant high commissioner of Bavaria. His place will be filled by William 
A. Jenks, Washington and Lee University. 


John H. McNeely, instructor in history and government in Texas Western 
College, is on leave to complete his graduate work in the University of Texas. 
Rex W. Strickland has been promoted to professor of history. 


Paul Murray, East Carolina Teachers College, was visiting professor of history 
during the summer in Western Carolina Teachers College. Other summer ap- 
pointments include: E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina, in 
Columbia University; and Ralph W. Steen, Texas A. & M. College, in Stephen 
F. Austin State College. 


Duane Koenig, associate professor of history in the University of Miami, will 
exchange positions for one semester with Clarence C. Hulley, University of 
Alaska. John D. Minton has been appointed instructor in history in the Uni- 
versity of Miami for 1950-1951. 


C. D. Johns, chairman of the department of history in the Woman’s College 
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of the University of North Carolina, died August 7. A graduate of Randolph- 
Macon College, he had done advanced work in the University of Chicago and 
Harvard University. Professor Johns had taught in Wake Forest College, the 
University of Richmond, Randolph-Macon College, Baylor University, and the 
University of Cincinnati before his appointment to the Woman's College in 
1923. He became chairman of the department in 1944. Professor Johns was a 
member of the Southern Historical Association. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces that it will 
provide a limited number of grants-in-aid to scholars who are carrying on 
studies in the field of American history before 1815. These grants are made 
upon the condition that the recipients shall submit the completed product of 
their researches to the Institute for consideration for publication. For encourage- 
ment of projects already in progress the Institute is ready to make grants vary- 
ing in value according to the needs of the individual during the period for 
which the grant is made, and with the understanding that the recipient shall 
devote his entire energies to the project during that time. Ordinarily grants 
will not exceed $1,000. 

In making tlie awards, particular emphasis will be laid upon character, intel- 
lectual promise, and demonstrated ability of the applicant, as well as his pre- 
paration for the project and the nature of the undertaking. Grants will not be 
made to facilitate the completion of work for academic degrees. Early applica- 
tion for the grants will be advantageous; candidates must file their applica- 
tions not later than March 15, 1951. Announcement of awards will be made 
May 15, 1951. Requests for application forms and other information should 
be addressed to the Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The North Carolina Friends Historical Society held its annual meeting Aug- 
ust 9. Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert, Guilford College, discussed that institution’s 
manuscript collection, which includes the Perquimans Monthly Meeting book, 
1729-1736, the oldest records of Quakers in the state. The material, which 
was procured through the generosity of Duke University, has been housed in 
a recently completed vault in the Guilford College library. 


The Kentucky Historical Society held its annual meeting October 3. The 
following officers and members of the executive committee were elected for the 
ensuing year: George L. Fowler, first vice-president; W. R. Jillson, second vice- 
president; Cassius M. Clay, third vice-president; Mrs. William B. Ardery; 
Lucien Beckner; Mrs. C. N. Hobson; Mrs. W. T. Lafferty; Richard H. Hill; 
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Mrs. Eleanor H. Offutt; Mrs. Allan Trout; and J. J. King. The Society also 
announced the appointment of Agnes Smith McDowell as librarian. 


In a reorganization of the historical agencies of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia which was begun in 1948, a new History Division was created last 
July in the Virginia State Library at Richmond. it absorbed, in part, the pro- 
grams and the personnel of two former offices. One of these was the Division 
of History and Archaeology of the Virginia Department of Conservation and 
Development, of which Hamilton James Eckenrode was long the director. The 
other was the World War II History Division of the Virginia State Library 
(successor to the Virginia World War II History Commission of 1944-1948), 
which had been located at the University of Virginia Library in Charlottesville. 
The new division, headed by W. Edwin Hemphill, includes in its professional 
staff Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, James R. V. Daniel, William M. E. Rachal, 
and Hilda Noel Schroetter. It will undertake a new kind of publication pro- 
gram, while the State Library will also continue to issue from time to time 
additional volumes in its traditional series of official state documents under the 
editorship of Wilmer L. Hall. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Maryland Historical Society has recently acquired additions to the Latrobe 
papers; a collection of papers relating to the Worthington family; a group 
of letters written to the Rev. John O. Berger relating to church affairs, 1840- 
1880; and a group of papers dealing with the property of the Dulany family 
of Annapolis, 1773-1809. The Society's broadside and manuscript holdings have 
been completely inventoried, providing for the first time a convenient guide to 
the collections. 


The Georgia Historical Society has acquired recently papers of the 47th Regi- 
ment of the Georgia Volunteers, 1862-1864; an account book of an unidentified 
Savannah mercantile firm, 1829-1837; the minute book of the Chatham Hunt 
Club, 1906-1909, and of the Savannah Polo Club, 1924-1930; an account book 
of J. P. White, Savannah gunsmith, 1868-1892; and minutes of the faculty 
of Savannah Medical College, 1853-1862. 


A group of personal papers of Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary .{ the Trea- 
sury from 1909 to 1913 under President Taft, has recently been acquired by the 
Library of Congress. The papers consist mainly of MacVeagh’s correspondence 
for the years of service in the Taft cabinet; this contains information about his 
business connections and interests in forestry and exploration as well as about 
activities incident to his official duties. The papers also include some correspon- 
dence of an earlier period, particularly a series of letters from 1860 to 1905 
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from his older brother, Wayne MacVeagh, diplomat and Attorney General 
under President Garfield, and a few memorandum books, diaries, and personal 
account books. 

The Library has received as a gift from the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America the records of that organization from its establishment in 
1903 to its termination on June 15, 1950. The League’s gift includes verbatim 
proceedings of its biennial conventions from 1909 to 1947, proceedings of the 
three International Congresses of Working Women in 1919, 1921, and 1923, 
and more than 100 dossiers relating to the League’s educational program on 
international affairs, legislation, and other matters. 


Among recent manuscript accessions to the University of Virginia library are: 
papers of the Nourse family of Herefordshire, England, Berkeley County, Va., 
and Washington, D. C., 1685-1904; transcripts of muster rolls and other records 
of Admiral Edward Vernon's expedition against Cartagena, 1739-1741; Vir- 
ginia land grant from Governor Francis Fauquier for land in Louisa County, 
‘March 16, 1759; an additional letter book and account book of Roger Atkinson 
and of Thomas Atkinson, James River tobacco factor, 1762-1802; manuscripts 
of the Byran, Coalter, and Tucker families, including numerous letters of St. 
George Tucker and John Randolph of Roanoke, 750 items, 1770-1833; sheriff's 
account book, Albermarle County, Va., 1782-1783; 53 manuscripts of or per- 
taining to James Monroe, 1784-1834; letter of Thomas Jefferson to Josiah 
Donath, August 12, 1795; 68 account books, 1796-1890, of the Fray and 
Bohannon families and their jointly owned gristmill in Albemarle County, Va. ; 
6 manuscript account books of the Tucker family of Brunswick County, Va., 
1797-1843; 10 John Randolph of Roanoke items, including 5 autograph let- 
ters by him and a copy of his Prayer Book, 1811-1833; 15 additional account 
books of the Bruce family of “Berry Hill,” Pittsylvania County, Va., 1817- 
1898; 12 account books of Louis Jones and others of New Store, Buckingham 
County, Va., 1819-1877; 14 manuscripts of Hugh Garland, biographer of John 
Randolph of Roanoke, 1824-1840; transcript of John Marshall's letter of 
March 6, 1828, to John Randolph of Roanoke; letter of Henry Clay to Robert 
P. Henry, January 14, 1824, and a photostat of his letter to C. C. Baldwin of 
August 28, 1838; one manuscript volume containing resolutions of the Rector 
and Visitors of the University of Virginia, 1846-1872; correspondence of 
Rachel Bramham of Albemarle County, Va., 1852-1890; 350 additional manu- 
scripts and 30 manuscript volumes of the Dinwiddie family of Albemarle 
County, Va., 1856-1940; proposals drafted and signed by Generals John Hart- 
well Cocke and Philip St. George Cocke for an agricultural college at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1858; 2 scrapbooks containing letters of and clippings concern- 
ing James D. Brady, Union army officer and Republican politician in Reconstruc- 
tion Virginia, 1859-1900; diary and other manuscripts of Joseph T. Allyn of 
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Norfolk, Va., as a Confederate officer and later a tourist in Europe, 1861- 
1866; 3 account books relating to the estate of Dr. Franklin Bache of Phila- 
delphia, 1864-1866; correspondence of Albert Taylor Bledsoe, teacher, Con- 
federate official, and editor of the Southern Review, and his daughter, Sophia 
Bledsoe Herrick; diary of John Reuben Thompson covering his services in 
Richmond and in London as a Confederate propagandist, 1864, with an auto- 
graph letter to Benjamin S. Barbour, July 6, 1872; order book of the U.S.S. 
Juniata during a cruise to the South Atlantic and the Pacific, 1886-1887; fur- 
ther correspondence of James Southall Wilson with authors invited to the Soui 
ern Writers Convention, 1931, 91 items; correspondence and other papers of 
John W. Wayland, Virginia historian, 700 items, 1931-1950; transcripts made 
in 1937 of interviews with five former slaves of Norfolk and Petersburg, Va. 

Among manuscripts recently microfilmed are: letter of John Rolfe to Sir 
Edwin Sandys, June 8, 1617; account book of the Rev. David Griffith of 
Alexandria, Va., 1749-1789; 200 additional papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
chiefly relative to his share in the planning and building of Washington, 
D. C., 1799-1821; first draft of William Wirt’s memoir of Patrick Henry, 1807; 
minute book of the Richmond, Va., Jockey Club, 1824-1838; correspondence 
of William S. Thayer, 1835-1870; diary of Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, 1850- 
1858, describing army life in New Mexico; correspondence of Dr. John A. 
Broadus of the University of Virginia and the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Ky., 1850-1894; correspondence and other papers of 
Colonel Sir Henry Wemyss, Feilden, British explorer, soldier of fortune, and 
officer in the Confederate States Army, 1863-1922; sketch book of Charles Gra- 
ham, artist who accompanied General Thomas L. Rosser’s westward survey for 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, 1872; guest book used by the family of Lord 
Fairfax at his country seat, ‘Belvoir House,” Fairfax County, Va., 1717-1757, 
and at the same house by the family of Fairfax Harrison, 1909-1914. 


According to the Twenty-eighth Annual Report (1948-1949) of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Historical Research, several theses relating to 
southern history are being undertaken in the related colleges of the Univer- 
sity. These include “Northern Theories of Agrarian Reform in the South during 
the Reconstruction Period,’ by R. H. Beevers; “New Orleans as a Port of 
Immigration in the Nineteenth Century,” by A. A. Conway; “Aspects of Rail- 
road History in the Southwestern States of the American Union, 1830-1860,” 
by Alison M. Hughes; and ‘Squatter Sovereignty and the Territories of the 
United States from 1787 to the Civil War,” by A. T. Pattison. The research 


for these papers is under the supervision of H. H. Bellot, Commonwealth Fund 
professor of American history. 


Numbers 2 and 3 of the National Park Service Historical Handbook Series, 
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both published in Washington in 1949, are Jamestown, Virginia: The Town 
Site and Its Story (pp. {iv}, 52, $0.20), by Charles E. Hatch, Jr., and The 
Lincoln Museum and the House Where Lincoln Died (pp. {iv}, 42, $0.20), 
by Stanley W. McClure. These attractively printed and illustrated tourist guides 
give brief historical background sketches as well as the usual information for 
visitors to these national historic sites. 


The eighteenth and nineteenth Annual Report on Historical Collections, 
University of Virginia Library (Charlottesville, University of Virginia, 1950, 
pp. 91-247) lists acquisitions, largely manuscript, over a two-year period, 1947- 
1949. The materials, alphabetically arranged, are not otherwise classified. The 
University’s curator of manuscripts, Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., in a preface has 
commented upon two recurring questions: Why are so many Virginia manu- 
scripts in North Carolina and California? and Why is Princeton University 
publishing the Jefferson papers ? 


Annals of the Louisville Retail Nurserymen’s Association, 1923-1948 Louis- 
ville, Standard Printing Company, 1949, pp. 64, $2.00), by Otto A. Rothert, 
is the official twenty-fifth anniversary history of the “dinner, business, away- 
from-business” activities of this small professional club, based solely upon 
its minutes. 


The second in a series of booklets describing the collections of the Illinois 
State Historical Library is The Civil War Collection of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library (Springfield, The Library, 1949, pp. 23), by Donald J. Berthrong. 
The printed, manuscript, newspaper, and official materials are described in brief 
paragraphs after each major entry, making this pamphlet a useful tool for biblio- 
graphical research. 


Eighth and ninth in the Latin-American Studies of the University of Texas 
Institute of Latin-American Studies are: The Epic of the Chaco: Marshal Esti- 
garribia’s Memoirs of the Chaco War, 1932-1935 (Austin, University of Texas 
Press, 1950, pp. xv, 221, illustrations, maps, gratis), edited and annotated by 
Pablo Max Ynsfran, and Basic Industries in Texas and Northern Mexico (Aus- 
tin, University of Texas Press, 1950, pp. 193, illustrations, maps, gratis), the 
papers of a conference of the Institute June 9-11, 1949. 


Georgia, and Two Other Occasional Poems on the Founding of the Colony, 
1736 (Atlanta, Emory University Library, 1950, pp. x, 20, $0.75), edited by 
John Calhoun Stephens, Jr., is Number 2, Series VI, of Emory University’s 
Sources & Reprints, limited editions of reproductions of rare manuscript and 
printed materials in the university's library. Two of the three poems have never 


before been reprinted. 
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American prehistory is the subject of Kenneth Macgowan’s Early Man in the 
New World (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. xv, 260, illus- 
trations, maps, references, $5.00). Mr. Macgowan’s work is not the product 
of original research but a synthesis of the knowledge of others, and as such 
it is useful as an introductory survey of archaeology in North and South 
America. 


The Papers of the Albemarle County Historical Society, Volume TX (1948- 
1949), includes: “Albemarle Before 1700,” by Charlton Gilmore Holland, Jr. ; 
“Petitions Concerning the Pardon of John S. Mosby in 1853,” edited by William 
M. E. Rachal; and “Marriage Bonds in Albemarle County, 1786-1795,” edited 
by Evelyn Dollens Wyllie. Volume X (1949-1950) contains “The 1888 Con- 
gressional Campaign in Albemarle County: Letters of Micajah Woods to Charles 
Triplett O'Ferrall,” edited by James Adam Bear, Jr.; “A List of Manufactures 
in Fredericksville Parish, Albemarle County, Virginia, in 1820,” edited by New- 
ton B. Jones; ‘Letter from Charlottesville, April 23, 1862”; and “Obituaries 
from The Central Gazette, 1820-1827,” abstracted by William M. E. Rachal. 


James N. Adams has compiled a General Index to Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, Volumes I to XXV, April, 1908 to January, 1933. The 
714-page index contains many references to individuals and topics of interest 
to historians of the South and will vastly facilitate their search through the long 
file of this important state historical journal. The Society hopes to publish an- 
other index, for Volumes XXVI-L, soon after the publication of Volume L. 
An index to the Society's Publications is also being started. 


The Department of International Law and Organization of the Pan American 
Union has undertaken a new activity, the publication of an Inter-American 
Juridical Yearbook (Washington, 1949, pp. x, 393, $3.00). The first number 
surveys the developments in inter-American law during 1948, presenting these 
in a series of articles, notes on current developments, activities of the United 
Nations which pertain to inter-American affairs, summaries of articles in inter- 
national law periodicals, book reviews, and documents. The editors have printed 
the contents in the language in which they were written (English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French), except for the notes, which are in English and Span- 
ish, and the documents, which are in all four languages. 


A History of the Firebrick and Refractories Industry in Missouri (Rolla, Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Bulletin No. 75, Technical 
Series, June, 1950, pp. [vi], 82, illustrations, bibliography), by Clarence N. 
Roberts, treats the period 1849-1949, with special emphasis on general and 
company developments since 1909. 
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Did J. Pierpont Morgan in 1861 sell the government some condemned arms 
on which he made an exorbitant profit? R. Gordon Wasson, a vice-president of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Incorporated, claims that this is a legend begun in 
1910 by Gustavus Myers and since accepted as historical fact by Lewis Corey, 
John K. Winkler, Matthew Josephson, George Seldes, and others. Mr. Wasson’s 
case is contained in The Hall Carbine Affair: A Study in Contemporary Folk- 
lore (New York, Pandick Press, Inc., 1948, pp. x, 190, illustrations, notes, 
bibliography, appendixes, $6.00), the first edition (1941) of which was limited 
to 100 copies and the present revision to 750. 


A book of reminiscences while a steamboat captain on the Missouri—a book 
of river adventures, of river men, and of river ports—has been written by 
William L. (“Steamboat Bill’) Heckman. Steamboating Sixty-Five Years on 
Missouri's Rivers: The Historical Story of Developing the Waterway Traffic 
on the Rivers of the Middlewest (Kansas City, Burton Publishing Company, 
1950, pp. 284, illustrations, $3.50) records the experiences of its author from 
1882, when William L. Heckman, Sr., himself a pilot and the father of seven 
boatmen, took the thirteen-year-old boy out of school, to 1944, when Steam- 
boat Bill made his last run. 


Before Simon Cameron entered politics directly in 1845, he formed a part- 
nership with some fellow Pennsylvanians to produce and sell iron to what later 
became the Pennsylvania Railroad. James B. McNair relates this enterprise, with 
its outcome and its political connotations, in Simon Cameron's Adventure in 
Iron, 1837-1846 (Los Angeles, Author, 1949, pp. xi, 160, illustrations, notes, 
$3.85). Basic to the study are some fifty hitherto unused autograph Cameron 
manuscripts which were in the possession of the author’s family, descendants of 
one of Cameron's partners. 


Robert J. Casey blends informal history, legend, and geographical descrip- 
tion in The Texas Border and Some Borderliners (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1950, pp. 440, illustrations, appendix, bibliography, $5.00). Bad 
men and gunplay are the main features of Mr. Casey’s historic Texas, and since 
most of his characters meet the same violent (and usually deserved) end, a 
dozen or so of the tales could just as well have been left out. For less romantic 
motorists who need highway routes and descriptive information, a thirty-five- 
page guide has been placed in a pocket at the back of the book. 


Mister Jelly Roll: The Fortunes of Jelly Roll Morton, New Orleans Creole 
and “Inventor of Jazz’ (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1950, pp. xvii, 
318, illustrations, appendixes, $3.50), by Alan Lomax, is a semiautobiography of 
Ferdinand J. Morton, composer of “Jelly Roll Blues’ and one of the great 
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figures in the history of jazz. Mr. Lomax used as a basis for this study an ex- 
tensive recorded interview with Morton. 


Morgenthau, the New Deal and Silver: A Story of Pressure Politics (New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1950, pp. x, 209, appendix, bibliography, $3.50), 
by Allan Seymour Everest, is designed to clarify Franklin D. Roosevelt's mone- 
tary ideas, to throw light upon the dangerous power wielded by the congres- 
sional silver bloc, and to demonstrate how Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., was able to modify the monetary program and to use it as a 
diplomatic weapon. 


First in a series planned by the Virginia State Library to fill eight gaps in the 
published Journals of the Senate of Virginia is the journal for the October ses- 
sion, 1792 (Richmond, 1949, pp. iii, 151). Bound uniformly with other printed 
legislative journals of the period, the volume is edited and fully indexed. 


Elizabeth Cometti is the editor of Jefferson’s Ideas on a University Library: 
Letters from the Founder of the University of Virginia to a Boston Bookseller 
(Charlottesville, Tracy W. McGregor Library, University of Virginia, 1950, pp. 
50, bibliographical note, $2.00). This correspondence, addressed to Cummings, 
Hilliard, and Company, covers the period 1824-1826. 


The rceent biography, Melville Weston Fuller: Chief Justice of the United 
States, 1888-1910 (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. xiti, 394, 
illustrations, appendix, bibliography, notes, $5.00), by Willard L. King, is the 
first published biography of the Justice. Mr. King, a lawyer, has spent years 
gathering documentary materials on Fuller and has used many intimate family 


papers. 


Continuing on the course charted by his The Grassland of North America 
(1947), James C. Malin now presents the early history of Kansas City as a 
case study in the integration of geology, ecology, and technology into a his- 
torical study. The result is the first volume, Geology and Geography, of Grass- 
land Historical Studies: Natural Resources Utilization in a Background of Sci- 
ence and Technology (Lawrence, Kansas, Author, 1950, pp. x, 377, illustra- 
tions, appendix, $2.50). Professor Malin believes that his studies of the North 
American grassland “may possess value for comparable studies of the grass- 
lands of other continents, and possibly for comparative studies of all the world’s 
grasslands.” The book is lithoprinted from typescript. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Portrait of a Colonial Governor: Robert Eden. I—His Entrance,” by Rosa- 
mond Randall Beirne, in Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 
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“The Baltimore Public Baths and Their Founder, the Rev. Thomas M. Beaden- 
kopf,” by Anne Beadenkopf, sbid. 

“Maryland Quakers and Slavery,” by Kenneth L. Carroll, sbid. 

“Early Virginia Railroad Entrepreneurs and Personnel,’”” by Charles W. Turner, 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“Henry Banks: A Contemporary Napoleonic Apologist in the Old Dominion,” 
by Joseph I. Shulim, ibid. 

“Virginians on Olympus: III. Daniel Boone: The Paragon in Buckskin,” by 
Marshall W. Fishwick, 77d. 

“The Rise of Tenancy in Virginia,’ by Willard F. Bliss, sd. (October). 

“The Colonial Churches of Spotsylvania and Caroline Counties, Virginia,” by 
George Carrington Mason, sbid. 

“Count Luigi Castiglioni, an Early Italian Traveller to Virginia (1785-1786) ,” 
by Howard R. Marraro, sbid. 

“Salem in the War Between the States,” by Douglas LeTell Rights, in the Nort/ 
Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“An Economic Interpretation of the Ratification of the Federal Constitution in 
North Carolina,”’ II, by William C. Pool, sid. 

“Virginia Ante-Bellum Railroad Disputes and Problems,”” by Charles W. Tur- 
ner, bid. 

“Roane County in World War II,” by James G. Jones, in West Virginia History 
(July). 

“History of Morris Harvey College,” by Samuel Paris Bell, Jr., sid. 

“Ante-Bellum Barboursville,” by Madge Lester Matthews, shid. 

“Ebenezer Zane, Frontiersman,”’ by John Gerald Patterson, shid. (October). 

The Encouragement of Immigration in West Virginia, 1863-1871,” by Roberta 
Stevenson Turney, sbid. 

“Jefferson's Sectional Motives in Founding the University of Virginia,”’ by 
Charles H. Moffat, sbid. 

“A Century of the Tennessee Historical Society and of Tennessee History,”’ by 
Walter Chandler, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (March). 

The Oratory of Robert Love Taylor,” by Lane L. Boutwell, #bid 

“William Strickland’s Introduction to Nashville, 1845,” by Nell Savage Ma 
honey, bid. 

“Four Decades of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 1873-1916,” 
by Jesse C. Burt, Jr., sbid. (June). 

“Social Thought as Voiced in Rural Middle Tennessee Newspapers, 1878- 
1898,” by Joseph C. Kiger, sbid. 

"The Pony Express—Commemoration, Stables, and Museum,” by Floyd C. Shoe 
maker, in Missouri Historical Review (July). 

“Birth of Kansas City’s Pioneer Church,” by the Rev. James J. Schlafly, sbid. 
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‘Professional, Religious, and Social Aspects of St. Louis Life, 1804-1816,” by 
R. L. Kirkpatrick, sbid. 

“A Moral Crusade: The Influence of Protestantism on Frontier Society in Mis- 
souri,”” by Leslie Gamblin Hill, shzd. (October). 

‘Recollections of Kansas City, 1866-1916,” by Mary L. McCarty, sbid. 

“History of the Oklahoma State Department of Health, 1890-1907,” by Grady 
F. Mathews, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer). 

Log-Cabin Days in Oklahoma,”’ by James K. Hastings, sbid. 

“Wichita-Kiowa Relations and the 1874 Outbreak,” by Karl Schmitt, bid. 

“The Sequoyah Convention,’ by Amos Maxwell, ibid. 

“Hopefield Mission in Osage Nation, 1823-1837,’ by Carolyn Thomas Fore- 

man, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Lamentations of John Grymes in Four Letters Addressed to William 
Blathwayt,”’ edited by John Melville Jennings. in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (July). 

“Letters of Mrs. Ann (Jennings) Wise to Her Husband, Henry A. Wise,” 

edited by Clayton Torrence, sbid. (October). 

“Early Colonial Governors of Virginia (1606-1660),” compiled by J. Luther 

Kibler, in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (July). 

“Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson,” edited by Elizabeth Gre- 

gory McPherson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“Harrod’s Men—1774,” by Kathryn Harrod Mason, in the Filson Club History 

Quarterly (July). 

“A Trip to the Northwest in 1861, Diary of John Mason Brown,” ibid. 

“Johnny Reb’s Impressions of Kentucky in the Fall of 1862,” edited by Nolan 
Fowler, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (July). 

“Letters from Mrs. James Brown to Her Sister, Mrs. Henry Clay,”’ copied by 
Sarah Agnes Wallace, sbid. 

“Some Letters from Dover, Tennessee, 1814 to 1855,’’ continued, edited by 
Chase C. Mooney, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (March and June). 
‘Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1814," compiled 

by Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, ibid. (June). 

‘The Civil War Letters of Colonel Bazel F. Lazear,” Parts II and III, edited 
by Vivian Kirkpatrick McLarty, in M/éssouri Historical Review (July and 
October). 

“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” Part I, edited by Ruby Matson 
Robins, bid. (October). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Cherokee Phoenix: Supreme Expression of Cherokee Nationalism,” by 
Henry T. Malone, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (September). 
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“Franklin College as a Name for The University of Georgia,” by E. Merton 
Coulter, shid. 

“The Old State Capitol in Milledgeville and Its Cost,” by Leola Selman Beeson 
ibid. 

“The Federal Campaign of 1864 in East Florida,’ by Mark F. Boyd, in the 
Florida Historical Ouarterly (July). 

“The Cahawba Military Prison, 1863-1865,” by Peter A. Brannon, in the 
Alabama Review (July). 

“Wetumpka’s Railroad: Its Construction and Early Traffic,” by James F. Doster, 
ibid. 

“Stories and Facts from Old Marble Tombstones in Alabama,” by Carolyn L. 
Luttrell, ibid. 

“William Phineas Browne, Business Man and Pioneer Mine Operator of Ala- 
bama,” II, by Virginia Knapp, bid 

“The Alabama Constitution of 1819: A Study of Constitution-Making on the 
Frontier,” by Malcolm Cook McMillan, #bid. (October). 

“Fifty-five Years in West Alabama,” by E. A. Powell, in the Alabama Historical 
Quarterly (Winter, 1942). 

“History of Autauga County,”’ by Shadrack Mims, ibid. (Fall, 1946). 

“Local History of Autaugaville,”” by Mrs. F. J. McNeel, bid. 

“History of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Autaugaville,”’ by Maud W. 
Smith, sbid. 

“Cherokee County, Alabama, Reminiscences of Its Early Settlement,” by J. D. 
Anthony, bid. 

“Reminiscences of Talladega,” by J. L. M. Curry, shid. (Winter, 1946). 

“Early Celebrities of Talladega,” by “Memorabilia,” ibid 

“Talladega in 1833,” by Abner Williams, sbid. 

“The Early ‘Days of the Medical Profession in Talladega County,” by J. L. 
Stockdale, zbid. 

“Levee Building in Mississippi before the Civil War,’’ by Robert W. Harrison, 
in the Journal of Mississippi History (April). 

“William Carey Crane, Professor of Old Mississippi,” by David L. Smiley, ibid 

“The Robinson Road,” by Dawson A. Phelps, sbid. (July). 

“History of the Baptists in Rankin County,” by J. L. Boyd, Sr., bid. 

“The Mississippi Jus Circa Sacra: A Note,” by J. Allen Cabaniss, sbid. 

“Fabulous Monsters in the Ozarks,’ by Vance Randolph, in the Arkansas His 
torical Quarterly (Summer). 

“The Arkansan in American Folklore,” by Robert L. Morris, sbid. 

“An Ozark Superstition and Its World Affinities,” by Paul G. Brewster, sid. 

“The Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center,” by Herbert Gambrell, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July). 

“To Whom Credit Is Due,” by Eugene C. Barker, sbid. 
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“Frank Reaugh—Painter of Longhorn Cattle,” by Roy C. Ledbetter, sid. 

“Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Texiana,”” by Herbert Fletcher, zbid. 

“A Social Experiment: The Port Royal Journal of Charlotte L. Forten, 1862- 
1863,” by Ray Allen Billington, in the Journal of Negro History (July). 

“The Negro in Alabama during the Civil War,” by Robert D. Reid, sbid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Dr. Irving's Reminiscences of the Charleston Stage,’ edited by Emmett Robin- 
son, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (July and 
October). 

“The Letters of Charles Caleb Cotton, 1798-1802,” contributed by Julien 
Dwight Martin, bid. 

‘Minutes of the Vestry, St. Bartholomew's Parish, 1822-1840,” continued, 
contributed by William Edward Fripp, sbid. 

“An Unpublished Diary by Robert Mills, 1803,’ edited by Hennig Cohen, ibid. 
(October). 

“The Proceedings and Minutes of the Governor and Council of Georgia, Octo- 
ber 4, 1774 through November 7, 1775 and September 6, 1779 through 
September 20, 1780,” I, edited by Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (September). 

“Letters of the Kollock and Allied Families, 1826-1884,’ IV, edited by Susan 

M. Kollock, tbid. 

“A Free Negro Purchases His Daughter,” edited by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., 

in the Florida Historical Quarterly (July). 

The Civil War Letters of John W. Cotton,” edited by Lucille Griffith, in the 

Alabama Review (July and October). 

“A Northern Sojourner’s Remembrances of the Mississippi,” edited by Edwin 

Adams Davis, in the Journal of Mississippi History (July). 

The Vandale Collection of Texana,”’ by E. W. Winkler, in the Southwestern 

Historical Quarterly (July) 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


‘The Ordnance Department of the Confederate States Army,’ by Robert Pat- 
tison Felgar, in the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Summer, 1946). 

“The Early Campaigns in North Carolina As Seen Through the Eyes of a New 
Jersey Soldier,’ edited by Edmund J. Cleveland, Jr., in Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society (July). 

“The Southern Claims Commission, 1871-1880,” by Ben Bowie, in the Journal 
of Mississippi History (April). 

“American Nationalism on the Stage: The Plays of George Washington Parke 
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Custis (1781-1857),”” by Murray H. Nelligan, in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (July). 

“A Century of the Southern Plantation,” by Sheldon Van Auken, sbid. 

“Some Folk-Ballads and the Background of History,’ by John Gould Fletcher, 
in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Summer) 

“The Scope of Folklore and History,” by Philip D. Jordan, sbid. 

‘Changing Perspectives in Local History,” by Richard H. Shryock, in Nex 
York History (July). 

Science and the American Tradition,” by James B. Conant, in the Ohio Stat 
Archaeological and Historical Ouarterly (July) 

“Flatboating Down the Ohio and Mississippi, 1867-1873: Correspondence and 
Diaries of the William Dudley Devol Family of Marietta, Ohio,” edited by 
Robert Leslie Jones, sbid. (July and October). 

“Judicial Highlights of Civil Rights,” by C. M. Hudspeth, in the Rice Institute 
Pamphlet (April). 

‘The Tennessee River Campaign and Anna Ella Carroll,’ by Kenneth P. Wil- 
liams, in Indiana Magazine of History (September) 

‘The Union Party Convention at Baltimore in 1864,’ by William Frank Zornow, 
in Maryland Historical Magazine (September ) 

‘Problems of Locating and Using Historical Manuscripts,” symposium by Her- 
bert A. Kellar, William N. Bischoff, Harry C. Bauer, and S. K. Stevens in 
Oregon Historical Quarterly (September) 

A Sheaf of Old Letters,’’ compiled by David Rankin Barbee, in Tyler's Ouar 
terly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (October). 

Southern Historians and the Downfall of the Confederacy,” Part I, by Robert 
D. Little, in the Alabama Revieu (October). 

“Confederate Cavalry Raids Mercersburg. A Letter,” in Journal of the Presh) 
terian Historical Society (September) 

“History This Side the Horizon,” by Allan Nevins, in Vermont Quarterl) 
( October ) 

Concerning the Procurement of Negro Troops in the South during the Civil 
War,” edited by Roland C. McConnell, in the Journal of Negro Histor) 
(July) 
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